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VETERAN CAMERAMAN MARCEL REBIERE, left, and Assistant Fred 
Montague are working in extreme heat as they film glass-block 
production. “We always shoot with ‘Superior’ 2,” comments 


Rebiere, who shot the first “March of Time,” “because the film is 
so good that it performs perfectly no matter what temperatures 
we run into while telling the photo story of American industry.” 



We couldn’t shoot in extremes of light and temperature 
without Du Pont ‘Superior’ 2 Film!” 


says Arthur J. Lodge, Jr., Producer of the Peabody Award Winner “Industry on Parade" 


“On the same day I’ve had one crew con¬ 
tending with 200° heat in a steel mill 
while another was filming at 20° below 
zero in a bakery’s bread-freezing room,” 
recalls Arthur Lodge. “But rugged ‘Su¬ 
perior’ 2 keeps our cameras rolling in 
every conceivable location: planes, sub¬ 
marines, coal and iron mines, steel mills 
and rubber plants. Its consistent speed 
and gradation enable us to shoot with 
confidence far ahead of our lab schedule.” 

It takes 20 cameramen shooting film at 
the rate of 4,000 feet a week to keep more 
than 241 television stations supplied 
with the popular “Industry on Parade” 
15-minute program. 

“Our crews get film shipped to them 
from Du Pont offices all over the coun¬ 
try,” Producer Lodge goes on. “Both 
before and after exposure the film is 
subjected to intense heat and cold ... 
to dampness and rough riding in auto 


trunks. Yet, frame for frame, the results 
are always consistent enough to run on 
the same reel. 

“Another advantage of using Du Pont 
Film is the customer service extended 
by Du Pont representatives. It means 
so much whenever we need broken lots 
or superfast delivery.” 

FOR MORE INFORMATION about “Superior” 2 
and other Du Pont Films . . . write or call 
the nearest District Office (listed below) or 
the Du Pont Company, Photo Products De¬ 
partment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. In 
Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada Lim¬ 
ited, Montreal. 

DISTRICT OFFICES 

ATLANTA 5, GA. 805 Peachtree Bldg. 

BOSTON 10, MASS. 140 Federal Street 

CHICAGO 18, ILL. 3289 N. California Ave 

CLEVELAND 14, OHIO .. 1033 Union Commerce Bldg. 

DALLAS 7, TEXAS.. 1628 Oak Lawn Ave. 

LOS ANGELES 38, CALIF. 7051 Santa Monica Blvd 

NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 248 West 18th Street 

PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 225 South 15th Street 


IN CUTTING ROOM, Producer Arthur Lodge, left, 
shows product to G. W. “Johnny” Johnstone, cen¬ 
ter, Radio-Television Public Relations Director of 
the National Association of Manufacturers—spon¬ 
sors of “Industry on Parade.” At right, N.A.M.’s 
Newsreel Editor Roger Young is impressed with 
finished film . . . the result of using “Superior” 2. 
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Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 

DU PONT MOTION PICTURE FILM 
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the world! 

They’ve been standing on their heads, 
trying to copy PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR 
Tripod—but nobody can get around our 
exclusive patented features. 

Features which make PROFESSIONAL 
JUNIOR tops in the motion picture, 

TV and commercial film world. First 
choice of professional cameramen. 

First choice of our Armed Forces. 


Is your work "dragging” for want 
of an outstanding tripod? Get 
PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR— 
the price hasnj chan ged in 
1_5 years. Get it today. 


Professional Junior 

GEARED HEAD 

interchangeable with 
Friction Head on 
same tripod. 


New Professional Junior Adjustable wood 

BABY TRIPOD 

—for friction and geared Heads. 

Has substantial shoe and spur. 

Measures from floor to flange 25 " extended— 

17" collapsed. 
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Dept. A-9-18 • 1600 Broadway • New York City i 
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iitchell 35mm “BNC" Cameras used by Defrwi 
he "I Love Lucy" series with Desi Arnaz, right, 
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The matchless technical perfection which a Mitchell camera brings 
to a film can insure the investment as can no other single element of production. 

For over 25 years constant research and engineering by Mitchell has 
'"continued to produce, year after year, the most advanced and only truly 
professional motion picture camera. It is traditional of Mitchell cameras that 
in addition to filming the world’s greatest films, they are to be found wherever 
new and exacting techniques of filming are being successfully used. 

Mitchell cameras are today dependably serving such varied fields as 
Television, Business and Industry, Education, Government, the Arme^l Services, and 

major Motion Picture Studios. 


Tom Kelley Studios shoots a TV commercial 
for North American Airlines with this Mitchell 
35 “NC" Ceasar Romero is shown at center. 


Productions on the ' 
and Lucille Ball. 


Mitchell cameras are created , not mass produced—the same supreme custom 
workmanship and smooth, positive operation is found in each Mitchell camera, 
16 mm or 35 mm. Available to give Mitchell Cameras almost limitless capabil¬ 
ities, are the finest of professional accessories. 





CORPORATION 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO" 


>% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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precision film editing equipment 


Manufacturers and 
Distributors of: 

Bloop Punches 

Cons, Film Strip 

Editing Tables 

Film Bins 

Film Racks 

Flanges 

Film Editing Gloves 
Leader Stock, 16 & 35 mm 
Measuring Machines 
Plastic Cores, 16 & 35 mm 
Reels, 16 & 35 mm 
Reels, Non-Magnetic 
Split Reels 
Rewinds 
Sound Readers 
Splicers 

Storage Cabinets 
Vault Cans 
Scotch Tape 
Cloth Tape 

Sound Recording Tapes 


956 NO. SEWARD ST. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF 


HO-23284 











PERMA-LOCK MIRROR 
GUARANTEES POSITIVE 
MIRROR ALIGNMENT 

Only a Perma-Lock snaps into 
position and stays in position. 
This insures positive mirror 
alignment, perfect focus after 
every globe removal. Even a 
severe jolt can’t disalign mirror, 


TODAY, WRITE FOR COLORFUL NEW 
CATALOG-BROCHURE "NEW DIMENSIONS IN 
CONTROLLED STUDIO LIGHTING" 


world headquarters for the finest engineered lighting & production equipment (sales and rentals). 


1117 North McCadden Place 


Hollywood 38, California 


LIFETIME BEAM-PILOTS } 
GUARANTEE FLARE-FREE 
SPILL-PROOF LIGHTING 

Encircling every Fresnel lens-zone 
are special, opaque bands, fused 
to the glass. These Beam Pilots 
prevent flare and spill-light by 
controlling side-beam deflection, 
and without losing useful light. 


combine all 3 




DUAL CONTROL FOCUSES 
BOTH FRONT AND REAR 

New dual-focus control is twice as 
convenient, twice as accurate 
as unsteady, old-fashioned one 
lever focusing. Even-Action focus 
is always smooth, absolutely 
precise and accurate from spot 
to flood positions. 
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Sfore Hours 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Mondays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

BROOKS Cameras 

45 KEARNY AT MAIDEN LANE 
SAN FRANCISCO , CALIFORNIA 
PHONE EXbrook 2 -7348 



Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 



TWO PRIZE CAMERAMEN—Loyal Griggs, 
A.S.C., (right) Academy Award winning 
cinematographer, was visited on the set of 
“The Ten Commandments” at Paramount 
Studio last month by Paramount Newsreel 
cameraman V. Parkash, who won Britain’s 
Academy Award for his camera coverage 
of the funeral of Mahatma Ghandi. Parkash 
is en route back to New Delhi, India after 
a year on loan to the United Nations in 
New York. Here Griggs shows him the new 
VistaVision camera. 


Leon Shamroy, A.S.C., three-time Acad¬ 
emy Award winner, played a hero’s 
role on the set last month when he took 
the brunt of a blow from a falling spot¬ 
light lens, which otherwise would have 
injured actress Jennifer Jones. Incident 
occurred during shooting of scene for 
20th Century-Fox’s “Good Morning, 
Miss Dove,” directed by Henry Koster 
and starring Miss Jones. 

• • • 

Philip Tannura, A.S.C., started his fifth 
consecutive year as director of photo¬ 
graphy of “The Burns and Allen Show” 
when the company started shooting its 
new series at General Service Studio 
last month. Shooting of first show in the 
1955-56 series was marked by innova¬ 
tion of using background projection— 
rare for TV film production. Company 
plans to utilize system in more and 
more of its shows, according to Tan- 
nura. 


The A.S.C., last month, admitted to 
membership Ray Foster (Active), Nor¬ 
wood L. Simmons, of Eastman Kodak 
Co. (Associate), and Walter F. Farley, 
Jr., of Eastman Kodak Co. (Associate). 



Mack Stangler, A.S.C. is again shoot¬ 
ing the “Liberace Show” for Guild 
Films, Inc. Stengler directed the photo¬ 
graphy of this popular TV film show 
last season, and will shoot it this year 
in addition to the “Ina Ray Hutton 
Show” and “It’s Fun to Reduce,” also 
for Guild. 


WILLIAM 

SKALL 

A.S.C. 


William Skall, A.S.C. is the latest top¬ 
flight feature film director of photo¬ 
graphy to swing to TV film production. 
Skall has been signed to photograph the 
“Father Knows Best” series of TV films 
for Screen Gems, producing at Columbia 
Studio, Hollywood. 



CHARLES 

ROSHER 

A.S.C. 


Charles Rosher, A.S.C., was cited last 
month by Photographer’s Association of 
America “for his artistry and skill as 
the cinematographer who brought to the 
screen a host of motion picture classics; 
for his activity as a founder of the 
American Society of Cinematographers; 
and in recognition of his long member¬ 
ship in the PAA, reaching back to the 
turn of the century.” 


Dan Clark, A.S.C., photographed the 
pilot film of Edgar Bergen’s new TV 
show, tentatively titled “Do You Trust 
Your Wife?” A quiz-type show, it was 
photographed in the same studio in 
which the Groucho Marx show is filmed 
each week. Like the latter, the Bergen 
show is filmed with eight cameras (4 on 
and 4 off) with the audience participat¬ 
ing. 
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assured by Turco’s Flaw Detection Method 
filmed at Northrop Aircraft with 
Auricon 16mm Sound Cameras 




Cralen Enterprises, Inc., filming William Cox of Northrop Public Relations, as he interviews 
Robert Love, jet ace, after test flight in Northrop F-89 all-weather interceptor. 


The full story of flaw detection in metals with Turco "Dy-Chek” Dye Penetrant is the subject 
of a new Training Movie in sound and color, filmed at Northrop Aircraft with Auricon 16mm 
Sound-On-Film Cameras. 


The film shows how"Quality-Controf checks metal parts for the Northrop F-89 all-weather jet 
interceptor right on the production line, with Turco’s “Dy-Chek” inspection process! 


This film is another example of how 
Training Movies and Industrial Motion 
Pictures can be produced with precision 
and fidelity using Auricon 16mm Sound 
Cameras. Professional Auricon Built-in 
Features, include Self-blimping Camera 
design, Synchronous Motor Drive, 
Auricon-Electromatic Take-up, etc. Many 
producers and cameramen have named 
Auricon..."the finest 16mm Sound Camera 
ever built!” 


Turco’s new Training Movie on 
“Dy-Chek” Flaw-Inspection Process, is 
shown during filming at Northrop 
Aircraft, with Craig Curtis (at camera) 
and Lennie Blondheim, both of Cralen 
Enterprises, Inc., Hollywood, California. 


Auricon Cameras are sold with a 30-day money-back guarantee 
You must be satisfied! Write for free illustrated Auricon catalog 


6902 Romaine Street, Hollywood 38, California 
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. . . in equipment, accessories, service 



Cine-Voice Conversion 

Filmtronics, Inc., 96 Huntington St., 
New London, Conn., offer a 400-ft. con¬ 
version of the Auricon Cine-Voice cam¬ 
era for newsreel, TV film and other pro¬ 
fessional uses. 

The camera is cut down to the lowest 
possible point to minimize strain on the 
motor. The case is squared off at the 
ends for improved appearance and com¬ 
pactness and to enhance the camera’s 
overall styling. 

Features include 400-ft. magazine af¬ 
fording 10 minutes continuous record¬ 
ing; no extra motor drive; hinged door; 
improved footage counter; internal 
blimping; neon signal light; sound track 
exposure lamp switches off and on auto¬ 
matically with camera motor; turret ro¬ 
tating handle; and improved film guide 
rollers. 

List price is $695 with 400-ft. maga¬ 
zine, $513 without magazine. 



Cooler Projection Lamp 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., an¬ 
nounce a new ceramic-top projection 
lamp for home movie and slide projec¬ 
tors. Tradenamed the Blue Top projec¬ 
tion lamp, because of a jewel-hard cer¬ 
amic “bonnet” bonded to the glass, the 
lamp concentrates maximum light op¬ 


posite the lens, creating a brighter, clear¬ 
er image on the screen. 

The blue ceramic “bonnet” is baked 
on and will not chip, scratch or peel, 
even after many hours of steady opera¬ 
tion. This “bonnet” innovation dissipates 
heat more efficiently and prevents light 
leakage. New lamp is available in a full 
range of sizes and types to fit all pro¬ 
jectors. 



Rack-over for B&H Cameras 

Cine Products Co., P.O. Box 135, 
Westlake, Ohio, offers a precision rack- 
over for Bell & Howell model 70 cam¬ 
eras, which is also adaptable to the Bo- 
lex H-8 and H-16 cameras. Device 
mounts on standard tripods. Cam locks 
in position to avoid accidental loss of 
field. List price is $28.50. 


Video Film Labs Move 

Video Film Laboratories, which since 
1949 has been servicing east coast film 
makers with 16mm reversal processing, 
?.nd 16mm negative and positive film de¬ 
veloping, have moved to larger quarters 
from 131 West 23rd St., N. Y. City, to 
350 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 


16mm CinemaScope Lens 

A 16mm CinemaScope projection lens 
adaptable to all popular 16mm projec¬ 
tors is offered by Bausch & Lomb Opti¬ 
cal Co., Rochester, N. Y. Lens is a com¬ 
bination prime and anamorphic single¬ 



barrel lens and is offered in 2-inch focal 
length. It may be had in other focal 
lengths on order. 

Lens requires no brackets or supports, 
is 6%" in length and weighs 7% ounces. 
List price with one adapter is $124.50. 
(Cut shows lens with an assortment of 
adapters.) 



Editor Frame Counter 

For use by Methods Engineers and 
others who use 16mm motion pictures 
for time and motion study, an accessory 
frame counter is now available for the 
Craig Projecto-Editor, Model KE-16. 
Each unit digit on the counter will either 
add or subtract. Counter can be set at 
zero. List price is $37.50. Manufacturer 
is the Kalart Company, Inc., Plainville, 
Conn. 


Anti-static Solution 

Anti-Stat #6 is tradename of product 
announced by Braun Laboratories rec¬ 
ommended for use in eliminating dust 
and static from all metal, glass, plastic 
and film surfaces. Packed in 12-oz. aero¬ 
sol spray can, list price is $2.95. 


16mm Continuous Projector 

A new 16mm projector designed to 
improve quality of TV film programs by 
providing a continuous, uniformly-illu- 
(Continued on Page 512 ) 
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BY CAPITAL 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 

Formerly McGeary-Smith Laboratories, Incorporated 

1905 Fairview Aye. N. E., Washington 2, D. C. 

WRITE FOR OUR LATEST PRICE LIST AND ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


THE SERVICE LAB 
THAT SERVES THE 
NATION 

• Scotch Track Process 
• RCA Sound Recording 
• Scientific Processing 
• Creative Editing 
• Matchless Printing 




























is our business 
•fitful' 
personalized 
service 
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ROUND-THE-CLOCK SERVICES 


Negative Developing 

• 

First Print Department 

Ultra Violet and 

Flash Patch Printing 

• 

16mm and 35mm 

Release Printing 

• 

Kodachrome Printing 
63 Editing Rooms 


SPECIAL TV SERVICES 


For Color it's 

■•'-IVt;... ) I, 

—'u,. '■*** ) ' nC - 
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Now 

Celebrating 
Our 25th 
Anniversary 


MOVIELAB FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 

619 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. JUdson 6-0360 


WHAT’S NEW 



(Continued, from Page 510) 


minated image, is announced by East¬ 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Oper¬ 
ating at 24 f.p.s., mechanism is driven 
by 1800 r.p.m. synchronous motor which 
is loosely coupled to a small sync motor 
in the sound head to keep the two motors 
in phase during starting and stopping. 

Complete data and price may be had 
by directing inquiry to Eastman Kodak 
Motion Picture Sales Dept. 


35mm Projector Bargain 

Semler Industries, Inc., 6853 Lanker- 
shim Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif., of¬ 
fers a limited number of U. S. Navy 
surplus 35mm Holmes projectors at the 
bargain price of $114.50. Machines are 
in first class shape, ready for instant use, 
have mazda lamps, and standard film 
magazines, but no amplifier or speaker. 


8mm Reels and Cans 

Eastman Kodak Company, through its 
retail outlets, are again making available 
200- and 400-foot 8mm metal reels and 
cans for those who prefer metal instead 
of plastic. Cans are 50^ and 80^ each 
without reels, or $1.15 and $1.75 with 
reels. 

Company states that the plastic reels 
and cans will continue to be available. 


Filmline Processor 

Filmline Corp., Erna St., Milford, 
Conn., announce its Model R15 16mm 
film processor with a capacity of 900 ft. 
per hour. Features include new type 
overdrive, removable magazines for day¬ 
light operation, and solution units re- 
(Continued on Page 514) 
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F & B PRO CINE-THE MOST 




TRIPOD IN THE 

MEDIUM WEIGHT CLASS 

FOR ALL CAMERAS 

Does your tripod include these 
exclusive PRO CINE features? 

A. External camera tightening knob with angle gears 

B. Telescoping, offset tripod handle 

C. Second tripod handle position 

D. Large positive pan and tilt locks 

E. Brass shaft for longer wear, no sticking 

F. Separate, precision machined friction plate 

G. Four bolted leg supports with leg rest ledge 

H. Aluminum leg tops—no holes drilled thru wood legs 

I. Single knob leg tightening—for even tension and no warping 

J. Superb, seasoned and waxed hardwood legs, will never stick. 

Finest Precision Craftsmanship and Materials 
FRICTION HEAD UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 

EXCLUSIVELY BY F&B 


Price $145.00 

Heavy Duty Fibre Case $20.00 


Available direct 
or at leading camera dealers 


F & B SPLIT REELS 



Ever Have the Center Drop Out? 

Eliminates FLANGES and 
risky TIGHTWINDS 

Simply open Split Reels—slip in film on 
core and work with safety, speed and 
accuracy. 

400 ft. SPLIT REEL $4.50 

800 . 6.00 

1200 . 7.50 

1600 ” ” ” 9.00 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Now the 

LARGEST STREET-LEVEL 
SHOWROOM IN NEW YORK 

devoted exclusively to MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT. Some of the expanded facili¬ 
ties we will offer to film personnel are 
these: 

COMPLETE RENTAL SERVICE . . . Cam¬ 
eras, lighting, editing, recording and grip 
equipment. 

CONVENIENCE . . . Street-level, midtown 
location . . . Have your crews assemble 
at F&B. 

EXPERIENCED TECHNICAL PERSONNEL . . . 

who understand your filming problems. 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE & 
ENGINEERING SHOPS . . . Staffed by ex¬ 
pert technicians. 

NEW CREDIT PURCHASE FACILITIES . . . 

extended time payment service, from 90 
days to 36 months. 

LOCATED IN MIDTOWN MANHATTAN. 

Near aft transportation, hotels and rec¬ 
reation centers. 


F&B EQUIPMENT CATALOG—24 Pages. 
Lists all equipment you need for film 
production. 

F&B RENTAL PRICE LIST—16 Pages. 
Complete pocket-size list. Everything at 
your fingertips about the cost of renting 
equipment for Production, Projection, Re¬ 
cording, Lighting and Editing. 

BOTH CATALOGS FREE FOR THE ASKING 


SHOOTING COLOR IN A CAVE! 



HUGE INDUSTRIAL 
INTERIORS 

AUDIENCE 
REACTION SHOTS 

COLOR 

NEWSREELS 


F&B 

NOMINAR 1" f/0.95 LENS 

In C mount for all 16mm cameras 
“THE FASTEST CINE LENS IN THE WORLD” 

More than twice as fast as f/1.4 

Definition, resolution and contrast as good or better 
than any comparable lens. 

Price $165.00 $9.90 FET 

Including — 

Series VI filter holder, sunshade 
Screw-on dust covers 
Leather carrying case 


^9 


FLORMAN & BABB 


Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address - FLORBABB, N.Y. 





























ONE CAMERA 


WHAT’S NEW IN EQUIPMENT, ACCESSORIES, ETC. 

(Continued, from Page 512) 


16mm or 35mm 

in 10 SECONDS! 

Camerette’635 

Reflex Motion Picture Camera 

Th« perfect camera for the motion picture film 

maker working in both 16mm or 35mm color 

•r black and white. 

LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES— 

• The same lenses, same motor drives, same 
sound blimp and accessory equipment used 
for both 16mm or 35mm — to convert simply 
change the magazine. 

• Precise rugged movement 

• Reflex viewing 

• 200 degree adjustable shutter 

• Divergent three lens turret 

• Automatic film gate 400' magazines 16 or 
35mm — the 1 6mm magazine will accom¬ 
modate daylight spools as well as standard 
core load. 

• Light weight — only 14 pounds with 3 
lenses, 400' magazine, and 6/8 volt motor. 

Write for brochure 



patents coutant-mathot 


Manufactured by Ets. Cine. Eclair, Paris 


flm€Rfl£quiPm€nT(o. 
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movable for easy cleaning. Size of pro¬ 
cessor is 76" by 48" by 24". Weight is 
450 lbs., crated. Price is $2495, F.O.B. 
factory. Descriptive literature is avail¬ 
able. 



How-To-Do-lt Books 

A complete series of low-priced “how- 
to-do-it” books for amateur movie mak¬ 
ers is announced by the American Photo¬ 
graphic Book Publishing Co., Inc., 33 
West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 

Each of the 12 books have been writ¬ 
ten by photographic experts able to write 
about their advanced techniques in a 
way that can be understood by even the 
beginning cine amateur. Each volume 
has been carefully illustrated and dia¬ 
grammed to simplify or improve ama¬ 
teur movie making procedures. 

Following are titles of the 12 books 
which sell for $1.75 each: 

How to Make Home Movies. 

How to Direct Your Own Movies. 

How to Title Your Own Movies. 

How to Make 8mm Movies. 

How to Plan a Home Movie Script. 

How to do Home Movie Tricks. 

How to Make Good Color Movies. 

How to Edit Your Own Movies. 

How to Make Vacation Movies. 

How to Make Movie Cartoons. 

How to Act for Home Movies. 

How to Add Sound to Your Home 
Movies. 


16mm-35mm Sound Reader 

An optical sound reader for 16mm 
and 35mm films selling for $119.50 is 
offered by Filmtronics, Inc., 96 Hunting- 
ton St., New London, Conn. 

Specifications and features include 
115-v 60 eye. AC operation; power con¬ 
sumption, 35 watts; uses CE-25 C photo¬ 



cell ; 2-watt power output; fused for safe¬ 
ty; highly polished drum with needle¬ 
point bearing; narrow width (4" wide) 
allows reader to be placed close to most 
viewers for synch editing. 



Movie Frame Copier 

A precision optical device for copy¬ 
ing frames of uncut 16mm color or 
black-and-white movie film onto 35mm 
still camera film is announced by Cen¬ 
tury Photographic Equipment Co., 10427 
Burbank Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. 
Trade-named the Duplikin, models are 
available for use with Exakta, Leica, 
Contax, Pentacon, Practika, and Canon 
35mm cameras. List price is $39.50. 


Film Processors 

An economical, low-priced line of au¬ 
tomatic 16mm reversal, negative-positive 
film processing machines is announced 
by Milford Film Machine, P.O. Box 343, 
Milford, Conn. Equipment features day¬ 
light operation, quality controls, slip- 
clutch film drive, and automatic opera¬ 
tion. Prices start at $800, F.O.B. factory. 
Descriptive brochure is available. 
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Now Available with Two 
Important New Features! 


★ Adapted for CinemaScope 

★ Sound Blimp with Reflex Viewing 


CAMERETTE 


Now for the first time—a lightweight camera for CinemaScope photography—the 
35mm Camerette with CinemaScope aperture, with full CinemaScope field visible 
through the reflex viewer. Auxiliary turret and matte for regular photography. 

New magnesium alloy blimp with viewing through the taking lens at all times through 
the Camerette’s reflex finder, making a lightweight, fully blimped combination 16mm 
or 35mm camera. Synchronous motors—110-v single phase, 220-v three phase. 



ONLY THE CAMERETTE HAS 


Write for descriptive literature 

BENJAMIN BERG COMPANY 

1410 N. VAN NESS AVE. • HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. • Hollywood 9-8023 


Ability to use both 16mm and 35mm 
film in one camera. 


Reflex viewing through the taking 
lens at all times for both film sizes. 


Sound blimp with reflex viewing, 
making a fully blimped, instantly 
interchangeable 16mm or 35mm 


camera. 


Patents Coutant-Mathot 
Manufactured by Eclair, Paris 











The Profitable All-Purpose Film Processor 

& 


HU 


BRIDGAMATIC JR. 16mm Automatic Reversal Develop¬ 
ing Machine—Ideal for TV Stations, Photo Finishers, 
Industrial or Documentary Producers and Universities. 


BRIDGAMATIC JR. REVERSAL assures quality pictures in 
minutes—Spot news and sports events can be shown 
immediately after they occur. This is the perfect All- 
Purpose Processor at a price anyone can afford. Reversal 
speed 1000' per hour—also does negative and positive 
film. Light-Tight compartment for daylight operation—has 
8 stainless steel tanks—completely automatic “Dry-to-Dry.” 

MODEL R $1995 —Includes basic Bridgamatic fea¬ 
tures such as overdrive, nylon bearings, air squeegee, 
built-in drybox, blower, heating elements, 400' enclosed 
magazine and daylite compartment. 

MODEL RA $2495 —Same basic features of Model 
R plus continuously variable speed control, 1200 ft. 
enclosed magazine, feed-in and take-up elevators. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF S.O.S. TIME-PAYMENT PLAN 
Trade-ins Accepted . . . Send List. 


Hallen 

16mm Recorders 


Film Numbering Pays Off 


Hollywood 

RFC Synchronizers 


Model 25B—Complete 
“Lip-Sync” Recording System 

• Weighs only 73 lbs., one case, easily 
portable. 

• Professional sound stage quality, simplicity. 

• Hallen “Drum System” has Academy Award 
winning “Davis Flutter suppressor,” most 
stable film motion yet developed. 

O Simultaneous monitor of recorded track. 

• Three inputs—two for microphones and one 
for music and background. 

• Standard Motion Picture Research Council 
16mm track placement. 

• High-speed forward and rewind—three sep¬ 
arate motors—smooth take-up. 

• Removable Monitor Speaker and power 
supply. 

• Licensed under A.T.&T. and W.E. patents. 

F.O.B. West Coast $1495 


The MOY numbers every foot of 16, 17 y 2 , 35mm 
film—simplifies the task of checking titles, footage. 
Replaces cue marks, perforations, messy crayons, 
punches, embossing—does not mutila e valuable 
film. Work prinrs showing special effects, fades and 
dissolves require edge numbering to keep count of 
frames cut or added. Multiple magnetic tracks in 
CinemaScope, stereophonic recordings make edge 
numbering a MUST. Write for brochure. 


With 

New Improved 
Non-Clog Inking 
System $2475 

Present MOY owners 
can easily install the 
new and improved 
inking system! 


Among Recent Purchasers Are: 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester. 
General Film Labs., Holly'd, Cal. 
Reeves Soundcraft, Sp’dale, Conn. 
Holland & Wegman, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Amer. Optical (Todd AO), Holly'd 
Cons. Film Inds., Ft. Lee, N.J. 
Cinerama Productions, New York. 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


2 Gang 35mm $125 

• Sprockets cut to close tolerances. 

• Veeder-Root Counters & locking device 

• Highest quality precision workmanship 

• Built for heavy day-in and day-out use 

• Frame dial 

• Cast aluminum machined 

• Instant Pad Roller Release 

Complete line includes standard and spe¬ 
cial arrangements for 16mm and 35mm 
magnetic or optical sprocketed fim. 


"The Department Store of the Motion Picture Industry" 


S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY COOP. 


602 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 

Phone: PLaza 7-0440 Cable: S0S0UND 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. OFFICE—Dept. F, 6331 Hollywood Blvd., HO 7-9202—For Other Important S.O.S. Offerings See Pg. 543 






























ONE OF A SERIES 



You might not have noticed it at 
first glance, but we and this young 
lady have something in common. 
We both take great pride in our 
respective abilities to render 

SERVICE. 

She—as you can plainly see — 
peels grapes, and if that's what 
you want, we recommend her 
unreservedly. 

If, however, you're interested in 
film processing, this able young 
lady will be of no use to you 
at all. For complete 16 mm and 
35 mm film services ... magnetic 
striping any width, any position 
... 16 mm color printing, you 
had better come see us ... 


DO YOU APPRECIATE SERVICE?. . . 



GENERAL FILM laboratories corp. 

1546 No. Argyle/Hollywood 28, Calif./HO 2-6171 






A $4500 Value 



$2350.00 


THE 16mm CAMERA BUILT TO 35mm STANDARDS 



A $5300 Value 


c 


$2950.00 


When the most exacting 35mm professional standards must be achieved in 16mm production, Maurer cameras stand 
alone as the cinematographer’s prime tool. For no other 16mm camera will compare in extreme accuracy of registration 
and facility of operation. 

The Berndt-Maurer camera, with pilot-pin movement for such specialized tasks as animation photography, or the 
Maurer 05, with “rectangular register” intermittent movement, are both immediately available from Gordon Enterprises. 

Like hundreds of other cameras, these Maurer models have been carefully re-manufactured to new standards by skilled 
technicians in the finest equipped instrument shops in Western America, at Gordon Enterprises. This means that every part, 
from the smallest to the largest, has been inspected and evaluated by an expert. That is why Gordon Enterprises can say 
“new-or-better” standards on all equipment it offers. As a prime contractor to the Air Force, the Army and Navy, Gordon 
Enterprises has repeatedly won commendations for superior performance. Today, motion picture producers throughout the 
world depend upon Gordon Enterprises for the same superiority in motion picture equipment and for unexcelled service 
on motion picture equipment. 

For these fine Maurer cameras and Maurer accessories, come to Gordon Enterprises. And you’ll find hundreds of other 
cameras, lenses, processing equipment and motion picture production equipment at Gordon Enterprises too, for Gordon 
Enterprises has the world’s largest inventory of motion picture equipment. 

$2350.00 —Brendt-Maurer —16mm Professional Camera —Type 506-A — Manufactured by J. A. Maurer, Inc. 

$2950.00 —Maurer Model 05 —16mm Professional Camera —Manufactured by J. A. Maurer, Inc. 

Cameras are complete with Viewfinder, 3 lenses, sunshade-filter holder, camera carrying case, accessory carrying case, 

magazine, and choice of 12 volt or 110 volt motor. 



STanley 7-5267 
Cable: GORDENT 


North Hollywood, Calif. 





stancil-hoffman S6 system of magnetic film recordinj 
weight, standard AC or battery operation 16mm or i; 


VERSATILE ... Whatever the power 
source, camera, or utilization, a simple 
plug-in or interchange of motors is all that’s 
ever required to operate the S6 system. Designed 
around 24 volt, precisely engineered, Air Force 
approved batteries. Accommodate 110 or 220 
volts, 1 or 3 phase, 50 or 60 cycle power input. 


ECONOMICAL ... At last, a low cost, com¬ 
pletely integrated, PROFESSIONAL magnetic 
film recording system for studio, portable, 
or mobile use... designed to accommodate 
any camera and meet your every quality 
and film recording requirement. 


QUALITY ... Engineered by Stancil-Hoffman, manufacturers of equipment used 
throughout the world by film producers, radio and television stations, the Military, 
and nuclear research laboratories. Find out how the S6 magnetic film recording 
system for portable and fixed recording can best meet your requirements ... 
send for specifications now! Credit terms arranged on domestic purchases. 


a major studio 


manufacturers of complete recording system 



STANCIL-HOFFMAN CORR. 

921 N. HIGHLAND AVE., HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. TEL. Hollywood 4-7461 

from microphone to release print 

representatives: 

cable address: STANHOFF 


New York & Eastern Seaboard 

Electronics Assoc., Inc. 

200 5th Street, Stamford, Conn. 

S. W. Caldwell, Ltd. 

447 Jarvis Street 

Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 


East Central Section 

Mr. Michael J. Cudahy 

5858 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40, III. 

S. 0. S. Recording 

1545 South Beretania 

Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


West Central Section 

W. Cozzens 

220 Kedzie St., Evanston, III. 

India & Pakistan 

Photophone Equipments, Ltd. 

9, Marine Lines, Bombay, India 




































INDUSTRY NEWS 



= New 35 mm Model 2A = 

= With 180° Shutter = 


I A truly GREAT . | 
I CAMERA 1 



= for TV, Newsreel 
= and commercial 


z For tough and trying assign- 
E ments, ARRIFLEX 35 is in a 
E class by itself. Reflex focusing 
E through photographing lens 
- while camera is operating— 
z this is just one outstanding 
E ARRIFLEX feature. 

E Equipped with bright, right- 
E side-up image finder, 6 } /i x 
^ magnification. Solves all par- 
E allax problems. 3 lens turret. 

2 Variable speed motor built 
i into handle operates from 
: lightweight battery. Tachom- 
E eter registering from 0 to 50 
: frames per second. Compact, 

: lightweight for either tripod 
: or hand-held filming. Takes 
: 200' or 400' magazine. Write 
: for free folder. 

Blimp now available. 
:16mm ARRIFLEX also available. 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 

(7flnteRfl€ouiPfTi€nT (o. 

i6oo BROROiufly \ nau soak cits 



INNOVATION in public relations is practice 
established by Magnasync Mfg. Co., North 
Hollywood, of loaning company's Thunder- 
bird courtesy car to out-of-town clients. Here 
Magnasync president De J. White hands car 
keys to William A. P. Smith of Smith System 
Sound Laboratories, Manila, P. I. 


A new optics method announced by Ko¬ 
dak Research Laboratories will provide 
faster design of better lenses. The first 
complete analysis of an optical image, a 
technique that will permit speedier de¬ 
sign of better lenses, has been achieved 
through invention of new mathematical 
formulas. 

The scientific shortcut devised by Ko¬ 
dak’s Dr. Max Herzberger is essentially 
a way of analyzing the optical image and 
considering it as a superimposition of 
five simple types of images. He accom¬ 
plished this by finding five simple types 
of image errors, from which he can syn¬ 
thesize the most complex optical image. 

Until now, lens designers, using com¬ 
puting machines, have laboriously traced 
rays of light through a lens system dur¬ 
ing the design stage. This has been re¬ 
duced to the tracing of only nine rays 
which, by projection with Herzberger’s 
mathematics, is equivalent to tracing per¬ 
haps L000 rays. 

# * 

Invention of an electronic device to per¬ 
mit accurate scene counting during in¬ 
spection screening of either 16mm or 
35mm film, is announced by Consoli¬ 
dated Film Industries. Method was de¬ 
veloped by Ted Hirsch and is being pat¬ 
ented by CFI. 

During printing, the clear edge side 
of the film is purposely fogged where 
scene changes are indicated, causing a 
thin, black mark to appear at the begin¬ 
ning of each scene. A photo-electric scan¬ 
ner, mounted on the projector for this 


purpose, scans the clear edge while the 
print is being screened. As each fogged 
strip passes the scanner, the accompany¬ 
ing scene-change is recorded in full view 
on an illuminated counting device lo¬ 
cated below the screen in the projection 
room. 

Thus CFI technicians and customers 
can identify every scene by number in 
order to record on-the-spot suggestions 
for correcting subsequent re-printing. 

* -X- -X- 

A unique new 30-minute educational 
film that shows revolutionary new meth¬ 
ods of achieving labor-saving technique 
in producing animated films, was 
screened publicly for the first time at the 
studios of United Productions of Amer¬ 
ica, Burbank, August 24th. 

Film was produced by Animation 
Equipment Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
manufacturers of Oxberry animation and 
camera equipment. It demonstrates 
zooms, pans, dissolves, wipes, pop-ons, 
cutouts, and multiplane procedures and 
shows how high-quality animated pro¬ 
ductions are made in less time and at 
less cost through use of motorized anima¬ 
tion stands and tables. 

The film is scheduled to be shown be¬ 
fore groups in other film production cen¬ 
ters in the U. S. during the coming 
months. 

* *• * 

In his firm’s annual report, just re¬ 
leased, James Barker, young president of 
Capital Film Laboratories, Washington, 
D. C., points out that 
since World War II 
the number of 16mm 
projectors in use has 
increased ten - fold 
from about 50,000 to 
some half a million, 
and that the number 
of “general interest” 
films available in 
16mm increased Jim Barker 

over fifty-fold in just 
the first seven years after the war ended. 

Today, the report adds, the footage of 
16mm film exposed for professional use 
each year runs into the millions of feet, 
and rivals the film consumption of the 
theatrical film field. 

Capital is one of the leading eastern 
laboratories servicing the 16mm film in¬ 
dustry. It is one of the only three lessees 
of the Scotchtrack brand magnetic lam¬ 
inate process perfected by the Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co. 
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The World’s Outstanding] 16 mm Camera 


Because it has so much more to offer, the Arriflex 
16 has become the most wanted 16mm camera in 
the field. The demand has been greater than the 
supply from the very beginning .. . and for the best 
reasons in the world: 

• The Arriflex 16 is the only 16mm camera with a 
mirror-reflex shutter for continuous thru-the-lens 
focusing and viewing—even during actual shooting. 
There is no beam-splitting and no light loss; no 
parallax and no need for extra finders. 

• It is equipped with registration pin assuring abso¬ 
lute frame registration and rock-steady pictures. 

• A built-in electric motor drive permits uninter¬ 
rupted filming—no need to stop and wind a spring. 

• By employing a diverging turret, 3 lenses from 


For complete information concerning Arriflex 16mm and 
35mm cameras, and Arri film lab equipment, write to: 

KLING PHOTO CORP. • 235 Fourth Ave., New York 


extreme wide-angle to 300mm telephoto can be 
simultaneously mounted—without physical or optical 
interference. 

There are a host of other features that equip the 
Arriflex 16 for every possible type of professional 
filming: Footage and Frame Counters —Tachometer 
— Detachable Matte Box — 400 ft. Accessory Maga¬ 
zine, etc. Its extreme compactness and light weight 
(only 7 Vi lbs. with Matte Box) makes it also ideally 
suited for hand-held shooting. 

The quality, performance, and exclusive features of 
the Arriflex 16 have created a great demand for 
this camera. To assure earliest possible delivery, we 
strongly urge you to place your order now. And 
even though there is some delay, remember . . . the 
Arriflex 16 is worth waiting for. 



3, N. Y. • 7303 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 





location 

lighting...fast? 



Call on Jack Frost , one of the 
nation's largest suppliers of 
temporary lighting facilities. 

Wherever you are, whatever your 
lighting needs, you can depend on 
Jack Frost’s expert handling and com¬ 
plete range of equipment, from a 
100 watt inkie to 225 amp arc with 
mobile power plants. In the studio 
too, we can supplement your present 
equipment to meet any situation, any¬ 
where. We’ve been doing it for years 
for many of the top shows. 

Our service includes complete installa¬ 
tion and removal at one low cost. 

free estimates 





Dept. AMCI 

234 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 

425 Burnamthorpe Road, Toronto 18, Ontario 

















































WE PROUDLY PRESENT . . . .another CAMART PRODUCT! 


DUAL READER 



The DUAL READER will: 

• Play SOUND film with ANY 16mm motion picture viewer. 

• Edit SOUND and PICTURE in perfect synchronization. 

• For SINGLE and DOUBLE system editing. 

• Works with left to right and right to left viewers. 

• Operates on 110-120 volts, 60 cycles, AC. 

• Includes sound head, amplifier, and base for viewer. 

• Smart modern design, attractive brown wrinkle finish. 


SOUND HEAD • Optical slit, pre-focused exciter lamp socket. 

• Reads variable area or variable density track. 

• Highly polished chrome plated film track. 

• Will not scratch or damage your film. 

AMPLIFIER • 5 watt output with built-in Alnico speaker. 

• Exciter lamp rheostat control for hi-fi sound. 

• Speaker can be moved away from the editing table. 

• Headphone jack for listening without disturbing others. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE! 


AND DON’T FORGET OUR OTHER 
CAMART PRODUCTS 

• Boom arm Dolly • Baby Dolly • TV Mike Boom 

• Tightwind Adapter • Optical FX Unit • Rotator 
Lens 

• Triangles • Car-top Clamps • Slate & Clapstick 

• Electric film timers • Synchro-view-lite 

• Scout Tripod • Baby Cub Tripod • Hi-hat 

• • © • • 

• Fully equipped modern machine shop to design 
and build experimental and special equipment. 

• • © • ® 

• Moviolas serviced, repaired, and rebuilt. 

• Authorized Bell and Howell repair station. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 

• Auricon Super-1200 and new Pro-600 cameras. 

• Arrifiex 16-35mm reflex cameras and blimps. 

• Used Mitchell, Maurer, Bell & Howell cameras. 

• Bausch & Lomb BALTAR lenses mounted for 

• Arrifiex and other cameras. 

• Bardwell-McAlister Colortran REGEL LIGHTS 

• New CONE LITES perfect for color. 

• Magnetic recording equipment and micro¬ 
phones. 

• Moviola film editing machines. 

• Neumade editing supplies and equipment. 

• Bodde background slide projectors and screens. 

• Printers, processors, and lab equipment. 


the CAMERA • MART >nc. 

MOTION PICTURE AND TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 

1845 BROADWAY at 60th STREET PHONE: CIRCLE 6-0930 

NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK CABLE: CAMERAMART 











THE CINE-SPECIAL camera, shown here in the hands 
of naturalist-photographer Dr. Olin S. Pettingil, 
Jr. f makes it possible to shoot pictures of fast 
action at shutter speeds as high as 1/560 second. 


BELOW is dial of Norwood Director exposure meter showing 
comparative positions of shutter openings wi:h cine frames 
figures. Author suggests readers memorize these comparative 
positions as they cannot be readily marked on the meter 
dial itself. 



C ine cameras having variable shut¬ 
ters, such as the Eastman Kodak 
Cine-Special and Pellegrini-modified 
8mm and 16mm Bolexes, offer advan¬ 
tages beyond the ability to make fades 
and lap-disolves. Such cameras can be 
used to modify exposures without alter¬ 
ing lens aperture for certain photograph¬ 
ic effects or results. For example, where 
you want to pan from bright sun to 
shade and at the same time maintain 
full and equal exposure in both areas, 
the proper exposure can be sustained 
during the panning operation by chang¬ 
ing the variable shutter opening as the 
camera moves. This method is superior 
to that of progressively changing lens 
aperture because with the latter, the 
depth of field is altered. 

This technique poses the problem of 
determining the correct f/ stop for the 
different positions of the variable shut¬ 
ter. To understand more clearly the 
method of using an exposure meter for 
aperture determination for the variable 
shutter, it should be remembered that 
most cinema cameras provide only one 
shutter speed, although they may offer 
a range of different camera speeds such 
as 8, 16, 24, and 32 frames per second, 
etc. Thus, in certain cases, exposure 
time can be modified by changing the 
camera speed, but this method is not al¬ 
ways desirable. 

Briefly, the advantages offered by the 
variable shutter are: 

—Ability to make fades and lap dis¬ 
solves in the camera. 

(Continued on Page 548) 


Exposure Determination 
For Variable Shutter Speeds 

By FRANK P. FRITZ 


PROBLEM - EXTREME SLOW MOT/ON - H 1-SPEED ACT/OP AT FASTER SPUTTER SPEEDS 9 



DIAGRAMS show how meter is used to determine correct shutter opening when photograph¬ 
ing fast action at 64 fps. Normal exposure for 64 fps is determined as f/4 (2). Shutter 
speed dial is rotated to bring the fps figure 16 over the f/4 figure (3). This position on 
the meter is still 64 fps with variable shutter open. Now, under the 64 fps-V 4 -open marks 
is indicated the aperture to use, i.e., f/2 (4). 
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Producers! 

Bring dubbing costs DOWN and 
CONTROL sound quality 

with Magnasync X-400 Type 13 dubbers 

As significant as the tremendous savings made possible by Magnasync 
magnetic film recording is the degree of quality control which it affords the 
exacting producer. In mixing, dubbing and transfer work the Magnasync 
X-400 permits you a degree of perfection which you can achieve consistently 
by doing the work yourself. 


SOUND EFFECTS edited to fit the script 
with blank leader stock between split- 
second synchronized effects. (Loop rack 
attachment available). 


MUSIC TRACK scored to packaged pic¬ 
ture. Music can be rescored without ^ 
affecting other portions of the master r 
track. 


SOUND SYSTEM 


DIALOGUE TRACK recorded on location 
in “Lip-Sync” or narrated to fit picture. 


PLUG-IN PREAMPLIFIERS mounted on 
rack panel cradle. Power switch, Fuse 
and Pilot light on front of panel. Zero 
level, 600 ohm, balanced line output. 



INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS with positive gear 
interlock assure absolute “sync” from dead start. 
Separate synchronous drive motors operate each 
dubber is independently to assure optimum motion 
stability. 

Send for complete specifications, prices and delivery schedule. 

DEALERS 


NEW YORK—Camera Equipment Co., 1600 Broadway, New York 
19. JUdson 6-1420. Cable Address CINEQUIP. 

CHICAGO—Zenith Cinema Service, Inc., 3252 Foster Ave., 
Chicago 25, III. IRving 8-2104. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Brooks Camera Co., 45 Kearney St., San 
Francisco, Calif. EXbrook 2-7348. 

CANADA—Alex L. Clark, Ltd., 3745 Bloor St. r Toronto 18, 
Ontario. BEImont 1-3303. 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF MAGNETIC FILM RECORDING AND REPRODUCING DEVICES 


HS 


PORTABLE 
FILM RECORDERS 


I fesf 


MAGNASYNC MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. • 5521 SATSUMA AVE., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. • POplar 6-T692 
































Make-up Magic For Today's Color Films 

Recognizing the varied problems posed by the new 
color emulsions, American Cinematographer calls upon 
Hollywood’s topmost make-up authority for answers. 


By WALT 

t * \ A/hen faces turn red, green or blue in this age of col- 
YY or photography, we must suspect more than high emo¬ 
tions or extreme low temperatures,” said Max Factor, Holly¬ 
wood make-up authority. “Actually, these results come from 
a combination of make-up, lighting and film used without 
true color-knowledge and coordination.” 

How to keep up with make-up and color compensation for 
the new, ever-changing color films, both 16mm and 35mm, 
is a problem faced by all those who are interested in the film 
industry in every way. Here, in an exclusive interview for 
American Cinematographer , Max Factor, Jr., recognized ex¬ 
pert in the field of motion picture make-up, gives the answers 
to these problems in simple, easy-to-understand terms and 
reveals the correct make-up methods and colors which should 
be used for the various new color negatives. Nor is the in¬ 
formation gleaned by mere chance, but results from Mr. Fac¬ 
tor’s years of careful research and close cooperation with all 
leading film companies. 

“With the constant development of new color emulsions,” 
continued Factor, “improved make-up colors must be devised 
which will produce the most natural results. The make-up 
problems encountered in color motion picture photography 
are more numerous than in black-and-white photography. 
Color temperature of light, light intensity and, of course, the 
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developing process itself, directly affect the colors of the 
make-up.” 

When selecting colors of make-up, one must be familiar 
with the particular negative stock being used, as each type 
of film calls for a different solution to compensate for its 
unique properties. But it is not necessary to guess or experi¬ 
ment; accompaning this article, you will find several charts 
furnished by the Max Factor Make-up Studios, indicating 
the suggested make-up for all types of color film in cur¬ 
rent use. 

“In Ansco color, Technicolor and Eastman Color No. 
5248,” Factor continued, “the reds become highly intensified 
in the developing of the film. Therefore, a true-red lip rouge 
will reproduce unnaturally and the result will be undesir¬ 
able. Pastel pinks and pink-orange tones are used, in these 
cases, for both cheek and lip rouge. These colors will 
reproduce natural blush tones on the cheeks and natural red 
on the lips. With Kodachrome film, however, the cheek and 
lip rouge colors applied will be faithfully reproduced in the 
final print; so for this film, darker reds are used than for 
Technicolor, Ansco or Eastman 5248. 

“Another important aspect of make-up for color photog¬ 
raphy today is the reproduction of natural complexion tones 
on both men and women. Selecting the proper shade for each 
individual is the secret to obtaining the most natural results. 
For example, the standard shade of our Pan-Stik for women 
is 626B for Technicolor film. But should a particular actress 
have an extremely ruddy complexion, the next shade darker 
would be more effective; the darker color would conceal the 
very ruddy tone of the skin and at the same time prevent 
the skin tone from becoming too light. 

“At this point,” Factor went on, “special make-up effects 
must be considered. A color which is correct for a normal 
complexion tone would not give the desired effect if, for 
example, a Caucasian were to portray an oriental. A special 
color should be selected to obtain the desired result; a colot 
that would not incorporate reds, and one that would reflect 
a minimum of blue. The color blue is mentioned in particu¬ 
lar because it is the hue which Eastman Color negative 
favors. Of course a great deal of color correction is possible 
in processing, but only to a certain point,” Factor warned. 
“Too much blue in the foundation color results in a muddy 
complexion tone, and the presence of too much blue will 
cause the lips to appear a purple color.” 

The question most asked Max Factor is: What is the dif¬ 
ference in the make-up colors now used and the colors used 
several years ago? His answer is that the major difference 
is to be found in the new color pigments which have been 
discovered after months of research in their laboratories. 
These new color pigments made new methods of refining 


CORRECT METHOD of applying lipstick for motion picture 
make-up is demonstrated here by Hal King, director of 
make-up for Max Factor, Hollywood. Model is Lita Baron. 






1 V 


MODEL removing all her make-up. Note 
how face is without expression, eyes are 
dull, lips indistinct. 


f 
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SAME MODEL with properly applied motion 
picture make-up, resulting in glamorous 
appearance—and a decided transformation. 


>f Jf* 


#y 


SAME MODEL with different make-up and 
blonde hair—with the make-up properly 
chosen to harmonize with the latter. 


possible. This has resulted in colors with more light-reflective 
qualities than ever before. The colors today are very clear, 
very clean, ranging from soft light-amber-pink through the 
tan tones, with each of the colors having a delicate rosy 
undertone. 

“Consider, too, the color of make-up foundations from the 
viewpoint of color balance between the man and the woman. 
If the woman is made up extremely light and the man very 
dark, on the screen the variance in complexion tones will be 
so obvious as to be disconcerting to the viewer. Selection of 
foundation colors which are closer together in depth will give 
a better balance to the skin tones of the man and woman. 
The average director of photography is well aware of this, 
because it is most difficult to light two people with extreme 
divergence in complexion tones.” 


< 


TO CREATE a clear, sa¬ 
tin-smooth complexion 
tone, pancake make-up 
should be applied with 
a soft sponge. 


* 




“What about the technique of make-up application?” we 
asked Mr. Factor. 

“Make-up, incorrectly applied, will destroy the perfect ef¬ 
fect you wish to achieve,” he said, “even though the proper 
selection of colors has been made. Never apply foundations 
so heavily as to completely conceal the texture of the natural 
skin. A heavy application of foundation will result in a mask¬ 
like appearance. High-lights and shadows, used to correct 
facial proportions, must be blended very delicately so that 
each color fades naturally into the foundation color. Usual¬ 
ly, a color two shades lighter than the foundation is sufficient 
for a highlight; and for shadows, a color two shades darker. 
A fine natural sponge or a flat sable brush are better appli¬ 
ances to use for blending purposes than the finger-tips. 

“Cheek rouge, as we have said, must be pastel in hue and 
it must never contain blue. It is always blended to a soft 
blush tone for current films. Eyebrows should be pencilled 
with tiny hair-like strokes to simulate the real eyebrow hair. 
A solid, continuous line should never be used. Perfection in 
make-up application is the rule to be particularily followed 
here. 

“Because blue is a problem with most color negatives, but 
especially with Eastman, blue eyeshadow is not used except 
for cartain special effects. A gray or brown eyeshadow, or a 
combination of the two, is used today. These colors will give 
a natural eyeshadow effect. The application must be very 
delicate, and the edges blended until the color fades away. 

“Women’s eyes may be made to appear larger by out¬ 
lining the eye with an eyebrow pencil. The color brown is 
almost always used and the line is blended to a shadow. The 
line must be drawn as close to the base of the eyelashes as 
possible. This will give the desired effect and, too, will serve 
to prevent the eyes from appearing red-rimmed due to light 
glare or fatigue. 

“Eyelash make-up is a must for all women appearing be¬ 
fore the camera and false lashes may be worn where indi¬ 
cated. These lashes are always trimmed and shaped to give a 
natural effect. 

“Lip rouge is best applied with a lip brush. In this man¬ 
ner a perfectly sharp outline is achieved, giving a clean, 
shaped lip-line without a feather edge. Lip rouge should be 
blotted with tissue at least once after applying to the lips, 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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LINE, pencilled on upper and lower lids and blended to almost a 
shadow, prevents eyes appearing red-rimmed, makes eyes larger. 


THE PERFECT lip line is best achieved by using a lip brush made 
for the purpose. Careful outlining here is important. 


for the most natural effect. For a more 
dramatic effect, we suggest a heavier ap¬ 
plication of rouge and no blotting for a 
high stay-on lustre. 

“Even the powder used in modern col¬ 
or make-up has changed,” Factor contin¬ 
ued. “In the past, as you may recall, 
there was a definite added color to the 
powder. With current color films, this 
former color in powder is not only un¬ 
necessary, it is taboo. Once the founda¬ 
tion color is carefully selected, it must 
remain; the modern powder is therefore 
tranluscent, and adds no color to the 
foundation whatsoever.” 

Mr. Factor concluded his remarks by 
emphasizing the usual care required in 
applying make-up to the neck, shoulders, 
hands and arms (if exposed) to give a 
continuity of skin tone. If the hands, for 
example, are left in their natural color¬ 
ing while the face, arms, shoulders and 
neck are made-up, the subject will often 
appear to have red, blue or even white 
hands. Continuity of make-up is a para¬ 
mount consideration. 

Costume colors should be carefully 
considered when choosing the proper lip¬ 
stick shade. If a woman is wearing a 
fuschia gown and an orange-colored lip 
rouge, the color-clash is obvious and far 
from beautiful. Lipstick does not neces¬ 
sarily have to match the costume, but it 
should harmonize , Factor warned. Often, 
a red-toned gown is so dark that the 
same shade of lipstick would be out of 
line with the film demands as outlined 
in the charts. 

Films are constantly changing and be¬ 
ing improved. Make-up especially de¬ 
signed for last year’s negative films may 
not be adequate for the new emulsions 
discovered in recent months. However, 
(Continued on Page 544) 


SUGGESTED MAKE-UP CHART FOR EASTMAN COLOR FILM NO. 5248 


Pan-Cake or Pan-Stik 
Powder 

Creme Cheek Rouge 

Dry Rouge 

Moist Rouge (Lips) 

Lip Pomade (Lips) 
Eyeshadow (Liner) 
Eyebrow Pencil 
Eyelash Make-Up 


WOMEN 

7-25A or 7-25B or 7-25C 
C3-238 (Translucent) 
Flame or IB Lip Pomade 
Flame or Light Tech. 


7-22 

Brown #3 or Blue-Grey #6 
Lt. Brown, Brown, Black 
Brown, Brownish-Black, Black 


MEN 

VC-7 or 7-25G or 7-25H 
C-3-238 (Translucent) 


Dark Tech. (Sparingly) 
T-3 (Sparingly) 


Brown #3 
Brown or Black 
Brown (Optional) 


VC Series of Pan-Cake and Pan-Stick: VC1, VC2, VC3, VC4, VC5, VC6, VC7, VC7A, VC8, 

VC8A, VC9A 

7-25 Series of Pan-Stick: 7-25, 7-25A, 7-25B, 7-25C, 7-25D, 7-25E, 7-25F, 7-25G, 7-25H 
7-25 Series of Pan-Cake: 7-25A, 7-25B, 7-25C, 7-25D, 7-25E, 7-25F, 7-25G, 7-25H 
The VC Series of Pan-Stik and Pan-Cake are the original series made for Eastman film. 
The 7-25 Series of Pan-Stik and Pan-Cake are the latest series and contain Pink undertones. 
Either series is correct to use. The preference is the individuals. 

7-22 Lip Pomade is lighter and more natural appearing than 7-16. 

7-16 Lip Pomade reproduces a deeper red tone. 


SUGGESTED MAKE-UP CHART FOR ANSCO COLOR 


Pan-Cake or 
Pan-Stik Make-up 
Powder 

Creme Rouge (Cheeks) 
Dry Rouge 
Lip Pomade 
Moist Rouge (Lips) 
Eyeshadow (Liner) 
Eyebrow Pencil 
Eyelash Make-Up 


WOMEN 

VC5 

Tech. Special 
Flame 

Flame or Light Tech. 

1C 


Brown #3 or Blue Grey #6 
Lt. Brown, Brown, Black 
Brown, Brownish-Black, 

Black 


MEN 

VC8 

Tech. Special 
None 

Dark Tech. 


T-3 

Brown #3 
Brown, Black 
Brownish-Black 
(Optional) 


VC Series of Pan-Cake and Pan-Stik: VC1, VC2, VC3, VC4, VC5, VC6, VC7, VC8, VC8A, VC9A 
VC1 is the lightest shade. The colors become progressively darker until they reach 9A which 
is a very deep tan. 

Colors lighter or darker than VC5 may be used for lighter or darker skin tone effects, 
for women. 

Colors lighter or darker than VC8 may be used for lighter or darker skin tone effects, 
for men. 

Lip Pomade 7-16 may be used for a pastel lip color effect on the lips of women. 

Women whose complexion tones are quite ruddy should wear 626B or 626C Pan-Cake or 
Pan-Stik, instead of VC5. These colors contain less red pigment. 

More neutral skin tones for men who are very ruddy are K1 and K2 Pan-Cake or Pan-Stik. 
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EASTMAN 

PROFESSIONAL 
MOTION PICTURE 

FILMS 


W. J. GERMAN, Inc. 

John Street 6040 N. Pulaski Road 6677 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Fort Lee, New Jersey Chicago 30, Illinois Hollywood 38, California 




THIS 

15 

just 

THE 

BEGINNING 

OF 

16 MM! 


you’ll see 


and hear 


Talk was that other film sizes than 16mm could 
do better jobs in the industrial, educational 
and commercial fields. 


Not while there is a film laboratory like 
Precision, bringing 16mm to the peak of 
perfection. In fact, we are demonstrating daily 
that 16mm can do more—and better—things 
in movies than have been done before. 


Precision Film Laboratories developed 
unique equipment to realize the fullest 
potentialities in 16mm, such as the optical track 
printer; timing, fades, dissolves, scene-to-scene 
color corrections, invisible splicing without notching 
originals; direct electric printing and many others. 


No, 16mm is just beginning. Depend on it for 
your next film project and, of course, depend on 
Precision to do exactly the right job in 
bringing life and sparkle to the best of your 
production efforts. 


A DIVISION OF J. A. MAURER. INC. 


In everything, there is one best 


in film processing, it’s Precision 








Pre-printing Preparation Of 16mm Films 


Recommendations aimed at standardizing preparation 
and marking of negatives and work print for better results 
offered by the Association of Cinema Laboratories, Inc. 



PREPARATION Of ORIGINAL. 
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FIG. 1—Top and center diagrams illustrate “checkerboard 
technique’ 1 of making splices invisible when preparing 16mm 
A & B rolls for the laboratory. Bottom diagram shows the 
recommended method for preparing A & B rolls for dissolves. 


T he association of Cinema Laboratories, Inc., this month 
began the distribution of three bulletins containing the 
Association’s recommendations to producers of 16mm motion 
pictures for the preparation of A & B rolls, the preparation 
of 16mm printing leaders, and method of marking work 
prints to indicate effects. It is the first concerted effort by 
the industry’s leading film laboratories to secure the cooper¬ 
ation of film makers towards standardizing their methods on 
pre-print preparation of films. 

In the preparation of original 16mm A & B rolls, there are 
ten specific recommendations: 

Black Leader: It is recommended that only black leader be 
used between scenes and that such leader be fully opaque. 
This leader can be made by fully exposing a length of posi¬ 
tive film and developing it in a positive bath. If black leader 
is old, it is advisable to check it for shrinkage. Black leader 
should be used for negative A & B rolls also. 

Double or Single Perforated Leaders: It is the Associa¬ 
tion’s recommendation that only double-perforated leader be 
used when all the original is double-perforated. When some 
or all of the original is single-perforated, the use of single- 
perforated black leader is recommended to prevent possible 


future damage to the original. The perforations in the black 
leader should, of course, be on the same edge of the film as 
those in the original. 

Invisible Splices: In order to make 16mm splices invisible 
on the screen, it is recommended that the A & B rolls be 
prepared using the “checker board” technique. (See Fig. 1). 
This technique is accomplished by alternating the scenes 
back and forth on the A & B rolls. The splices should be 
made in a splicer that makes one of the cuts on the frame 
line and the other cut in the picture area. When splicing the 
scene to black leader, the scene should be placed in the 
splicer in such a manner that the scraped portion and visible 
cut of the splice occur only in the black leader. After splic¬ 
ing the head of the scene in this manner, in order to cor¬ 
rectly make the splice at the “tail” of the scene, it will be 
necessary to turn the scene around in the splicer. 

It is further recommended, however, that the producer 
consult his laboratory before preparing A & B rolls because 
some laboratories request that a number of extra frames be 
left on the head and tail of each scene in matching. 

Fades: When a fadeout is followed by a fadein, it is 
recommended that the fadein scene be carried across to the 
other roll without any overlap. The procedure is the same 
as that followed in preparing for “invisible” splices. Instruc¬ 
tions must be given so that the fades will be printed in at 
the desired places. 

(Continued on Page 544) 


METHOD OF MARKING- WORK PRINTS 

TO INDICATE EFFECTS 


tail EADt F /N head 



DOUBLE EXPOSURE 



EXTENDED SCENES 



UA//NTEU770NAL SPL/CES 


FIG. 2—Method and symbols for marking work prints for 
guidance of laboratory technicians in making special effects. 
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COMBINATION of graceful vapor trails of B-36 and vast sea of clouds WHILE most everyone is familiar with sight of fleet, high-flying B-36s| 

boiling up from the earth below presented rare sight for cameraman. from ground, these shots afford rare bird’s eye view from 8-mile height! 


Photography At 40,000 Feet 

How the spectacular aerial sequences for “Strategic 
Air Command” were planned and photographed. 


By WILLIAM DANIELS, A.S.C. 

Director of Photography, “Strategic Air Command ” 


T he bird’s-eye view of giant, vapor- 
trailing B-36’s in flight at 40,000 feet, 
backdropped by the most beautiful cloud 
displays seen anywhere, have prompted 
many who have seen Paramount Pic¬ 
tures’ “Strategic Air Command” to in¬ 
quire how these aerial shots were photo¬ 
graphed. 

The production is the first large-scale, 
outdoor film photographed in Vista- 
Vision and color. It is also the 
first motion picture affording the public 
rare and breath-taking aerial views of 
the Air Force’s B-36 planes in flight. 

Photographing aerial sequences such 
as appear in “Strategic Air Command” 
required something more than simply 
taking a camera up in a plane and shoot¬ 
ing. First, the planes are in almost daily 
use in training personnel for SAC. The 
Strategic Air Force is the atom-bomb 
carrying command whose intercontinent¬ 
al bombers provide the retaliatory 
strength upon which the U.S. relies to 
keep the peace. Unlike when shooting 
on the studio lot or on other locations, 
it wasn’t simply a matter of checking 
the weather of a morning and—finding 




Wm. Daniels 


Tom Tutwiler 


it photographically ideal—deciding: 
“We’ll make those air shots today.” No, 
we had to give the Air Force 24 hours 
notice whenever we wished to shoot 
scenes involving planes. And before each 
aerial filming session was begun, a four- 
hour pre-flight briefing of Air Force 
personnel taking part and of our produc¬ 
tion technicians was standard procedure. 
In short, we of the studio had to adjust 
our working procedure in harmony with 
operations of the SAC. 

Long before a camera turned—even 
before cinematographer Tom Tutwiler, 
A.S.C., knew he had been elected to do 
the aerial photography of this picture— 


Director Anthony Mann, Art Director 
Earl Hedrick, Production Manager Cur¬ 
tis Mick, and I journeyed to MacDill Air 
Force Base in Florida, to Carswell AFB, 
Ft. Worth, Texas, and to March AFB 
near Riverside, California. At each loca¬ 
tion we discussed the script action for 
the aerial sequences with SAC and AF 
officers and made a survey of the planes 
that were to be made available to us for 
much of the aerial photography. 

Never before had studio cameras been 
used in these planes for photography of 
any kind. It was very important there¬ 
fore to make use of the opportunity to 
plan the camera locations—the positions 
in the planes where the cameras were to 
be mounted— and more important, to 
plan the special camera mounts that 
would be required. In the B-36 we need¬ 
ed an opening (window or port) through 
which to shoot at a downward angle 
while the plane is in flight. The bomb- 
sight port protected by heavy optical 
glass proved a natural for this; a great 
deal of Tom Tutwiler’s spectacular aerial 
shots were made with the Vista Vision 
camera mounted in this position. 
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JUST kissing the cloud tops is this SAC B-36 laying down its vapor trails 
at an altitude of over 40,000 feet. 


TOM TUTWILER, ASC, shooting from another B-36 with a VistaVision 
camera, captured these rare shots for “Strategic Air Command.” 


To shoot from this type plane alone, 
I had to design four different camera 
mounts: for the B-36 nose, the forward 
“bubble” or gun port, and two for the 
aft gun ports. 

On our return to the studio from the 
survey of the Air Force bases, detailed 
specifications for building the various 
camera mounts were turned over to the 
studio’s camera department. In the 
meantime, we had arranged with Paul 
Mantz to supply his famed B-25 camera 
plane for our use in making some of 
the aerial shots. 

This assignment marked the first time 
that the Mantz camera plane had ever 
been used for VistaVision photography. 
It was therefore necessary to completely 
alter the camera mounts in both the nose 


and the tail to accommodate the Vista¬ 
Vision cameras. Mantz’s ship was used 
in filming all aerial shots that did not 
require going to extreme altitudes. When 
it was necessary to shoot from heights of 
around eight miles and travel at near 
sonic speeds, one of the Air Force’s jet 
aircraft was used as a camera plane. It 
was such a plane that Tom Tutwiler used 
in shooting the rare, unearthly pan¬ 
oramic shots at 40,000 feet that highlight 
the climax of the picture. 

Altogether, the aircraft used in the 
action or the photography of “Strategic 
Air Command” included the aforemen¬ 
tioned B-36s, the Mantz B-25 camera 
plane, B-47 bombers, H-19 helicopters, 
KC-97 in-air refueling ships, T-33 jets, 


C-97s and C-124 Globemasters. The hel¬ 
icopter was also used as a camera plane 
for special shots. 

This cooperation and permission to 
shoot SAC in actual operation was ex¬ 
tended us by the Air Force because it 
was felt the film could be a definite 
contribution to national security. Fur¬ 
thermore, the special type of mature in¬ 
dividual SAC requires for personnel is 
not easy to find. The film illustrates the 
type of temperament a man must pos¬ 
sess to be eligible for duty in SAC. 

Col. 0. F. Lassiter, one of the nation’s 
most renowned pilots, was given leave 
from his duty as Director of Operations, 
12th Air Division, March Field, to act as 
technical advisor and liaison officer with 
(Continued on Page 547) 


TAIL OF SAME plane, showing canopy removed from the aft camera 
position. It was necessary to modify the camera mounts in both 
nose and tail in order to accommodate VistaVision cameras. 


PAUL MANTZ’s famed camera plane was used by cameraman 
Tutwiler to shoot a great many scenes for “Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand.” Photo shows nose mounting VistaVision cameras. 
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ALFRED MILOTTE, in the special armored 4-wheel-drive camera car, photographs a mother 
lion bringing home the entre for her cubs’ dinner. Elma Milotte, in a Jeep some distance 
away, made this shot with a telephoto lens. In background is famed Mt. Kilimanjaro. 


Filming "The African Lion" 


Alfred and Elma Milotte’s three-year camera safari 
for Walt Disney’s latest True-Life Adventure feature 
carried them for more than 50,000 miles through the 
primitive lands of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. 


T o bring the first full accurate 
life story of the King and Queen 
of Beasts out of the African wilderness 
for movie audiences, Alfred and Elma 
Milotte, famous team of 16mm cinema¬ 
tographers, literally consorted with lions 
for many months in photographing Walt 
Disney’s newest True-life Adventure fea¬ 
ture, “The African Lion.” 

In their 32-month camera safari for 
the Disney assignment the Milottes lived 
as closely amongst groups of lions as 
they ever have with human neighbors. 
In that time, traveling in a truck which 
was both home, laboratory and camera 
car, they traversed the vast Serengeti 
plain and contiguous animal territory 
from Mt. Kenya to the lofty, storied Mt. 
Kilimanjaro. 

Here they photographed the greatest 
pageant of wildlife anywhere on earth, 
uncountable in numbers, on over 100,- 
000 feet of 16mm Kodachrome film, in¬ 
cluding in the lion’s domain elephant, 


rhino, giraffe, leopard and cheetah, 
zebra and wildebeest, baboon, hyena, 
jackal and wild dog packs, scores of 
antelope and gazelle species and birds 
of many feather. 

The real preparation for the safari 
began with the construction by Disney 
engineers of the mobile carrier which 
was to transport the Milottes and their 
equipment into and through the rugged 
African interior, and which was to serve 
as a combination home, transport, and 
mobile camera car. On the chassis of a 
new 4-wheel-drive truck, a sturdy, steel- 
sheathed cabin was erected. This pro¬ 
vided two pullman bunks; lockers for 
clothing, cameras and camera equip¬ 
ment; and a collapsible steel parallel or 
tower on top for use in gaining higher 
vantage point for the cameras. Heavy 
optical glass protected the windows and 
camera ports of the cab. 

The Milotte’s motion picture equip¬ 
ment consisted of a 16mm Arriflex cam¬ 


era, two Cine Specials, and a Filmo 
Special equipped with a detachable 400- 
foot film magazine. The wide array of 
camera lenses ranged from wide-angle 
up to 16-inch telephotos. Three exposure 
meters insured them against the con¬ 
tingencies of loss or unexepected dam¬ 
age that invariable occur when only a 
single meter is carried. 

While a substantial quantity of 16mm 
Kodachrome film—both Commercial and 
Regular—was taken along, the stock was 
replenished at intervals by shipments 
from Disney headquarters, which the 
Milottes picked up at Nairobi, base of 
operations. At the same time, exposed 
film was shipped via air-mail to Holly¬ 
wood for processing. The processed film 
was then sent to Disney studios. Not a 
foot of it was seen by the Milottes until 
they returned to Hollywood some thirty 
months later. 

Actually, there would be no advan¬ 
tage for the Milottes in seeing what 
might be termed “dailies” or “rushes.” 
For if a shot was marred by poor ex¬ 
posure or focus or framing, which it 
rarely was, there would be nothing they 
could do about it anyway; it couldn’t be 
restaged and shot. So the policy was to 
shoot on the basis of long experience in 
photographing wild life, to photograph 
enough of it and thereby provide more 
than enough footage for the production 
as planned. 

We use the term “planned” loosely 
here, for actually there was no shooting 
script; no list of subject material sup¬ 
plied to the Milottes. When they set out 
on the vast African plain, they were on 
their own to shoot what they could, 
when and wherever they could find it— 
based, of course, on a knowledge gained 
through many years experience in wild 
life photography and a study of books 
on Africa and its denizens of the bush. 
In addition, the Milottes received un¬ 
limited cooperation from officials of the 
Royal National Parks of Kenya, the 
Serengeti National Park of Tanganyika, 
Queen Elizabeth National Park of Ugan¬ 
da, Kruger National Park of South 
Africa, and the Game Departments of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tangayika. 

During their twenty years of wildlife 
photography, from arctic to equator in 
many lands, Alfred and Elma Milotte 
have learned how to behave and how to 
command respect in the presence of wild 
creatures. After proving they meant no 
harm, the human intruders were accep¬ 
ted as just another kind of animal. Their 
steel-clad camera truck became a famil¬ 
iar feature of the landscape. As long as 
the Milottes kept their tolerated distance, 
the lion families went on about their 
business of life and death in the melee 
of survival passions to which they were 
born. 

Making their camera setups confi- 
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WILD ANIMAL view of the Milottes—Al 
behind the Arriflex 16 and Elma ready 
with her reflex 35mm still camera. The 
big telephoto lenses seen here were 
used in making the majority of shots 
from the camera car, which also served 
as home for filmers. 


dently, yet cautiously, often within less 
than 100 yards of a subject in action— 
outside as well as inside their truck— 
they filmed the whole gamut of leonine 
behavior through courtship, hunt and 
kill, family affections, maternal disci¬ 
pline and the jealous outbursts in the 
harem of half a dozen or more females. 

Much of the success of the Milottes’ 
photography is based on a routine pro¬ 
cedure which they invariably follow in 
entering a new region. Before ever 
thinking of readying their cameras for 
shooting, they first spend a period of 
time exploring the region and studying 
it—its accessibility, the light conditions, 
the pictorial values of certain features of 
the terrain, etc. Here, as in no other 
place, they found excessive heat one of 
their chief problems. The great heat 
waves resulting from the intense mid¬ 
day sun so distorted distant images that 
photography in mid-day was impractical. 
For this reason, most of their shooting 
occurred during early morning and late 
afternoon. 

The pre-shooting surveys of the 
Milottes included careful observation of 
the animals they planned to film—their 
eating habits, migration patterns and in- 
dicies of mating seasons. Here the Parks 
officials were of inestimable help in pro¬ 
viding valuable information. 

Much of the success of their wildlife 


All photos copyrighted by Walt Disney Productions. 




LIONS give the Milotte 
camera car careful in¬ 
spection, affording Al 
at camera at left op¬ 
portunity to get some 
interesting doseups of 
lions in action on the 
Serengeti plains of east 
central Africa. 



photography is based on the fact both Al 
and Elma have studied wildlife habits 
extensively, and when on a filming as¬ 
signment they automatically think like 
the wild creatures on which they train 
their cameras. For example, while on 
the Serengeti plains, they were watching 
a group of lions and planning their next 
sequence of shots. Al observed one lion¬ 
ess suddenly stretch, yawn and get to 
her feet. “She’s going over to the water 
hole!” he told his wife. They started the 
truck and sped to the waterhole. Within 
minutes, the lioness put in an appear¬ 
ance, just as Al had predicted. By now, 
(Continued on Page 542) 


THIS BATTERY of movie and still cam¬ 
eras, lenses, film magazines and exposure 
meters is the photographic gear used by 
Alfred and Elma Milotte on their African 
safari for the Disney True-Life Adventure 
feature, “The African Lion.” 
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THE THREE units pictured above comprise the new Stancil-Hoffman 
56 portable magnetic film recording system. Above is remote micro¬ 
phone preamplifier with push-button announce microphone for scene 
number identification, plus many other unique features. 


FILM TRANSPORT of the S6 system. Recording and playback heads 
are located beneath decorative cover in center. Dual-flywheels insure 
balanced mechanical filter system for velvet-smooth film travel. Foot¬ 
age counter with reset knob is at bottom left. 


Innovations Highlight New S6 Magnetic Recorder 

Stancil-Hoffman Corp. has packaged the complete facilities of a 
major studio sound recording system in a lightweight, 
portable, 3-unit magnetic film recorder. 

By FREDERICK FOSTER 


T hree, portable, easy-to-carry pieces of equipment com¬ 
prise the new model S6 Stancil-Hoffman professional 
magnetic film recording system. The three-unit package 
has been especially designed for three-way use—for studio, 
portable or mobile recording. Whatever the power source, 
camera, or utilization, a simple plug-in or interchange of 
motors is all that is ever required to operate the S6 recorder. 
Designed around 24-volt, precisely engineered, Air Force- 
designed batteries, the system also operates on 110 or 220 
volts, single or three-phase 50 or 60 cycle power input. 

The immediate and obvious requirements as to size and 
weight have been successfully met without any compromise 
in performance. Particular care has been taken in the 
design and fabrication of the large cross-sectional castings 
and the bearing suspension along with the weight distribu¬ 
tion of the mechanical members. 

The aim for high efficiency and low power consumption 
is seen in the design which uses batteries for power. This 
was accomplished by designing the amplifiers for D.C. 
operation. Every moving component of the recorder is 
mounted on precision ball-bearings, carefully aligned and 
assembled. Many of the frills are eliminated to conserve 
both power and maintenance time. 

The S6 uses a single motor drive, which operates a worm 


gear reduction for the main sprocket drive as well as the 
take-up clutch. By carefully lapping a metal worm gear 
working in conjunction with a nylon gear, a low-flutter drive 
system has been obtained. The mechanical filter is a bal¬ 
anced system consisting of two flywheels and two spring- 
loaded stabilizer arms using a silicone dashpot on one of 
the members. While the weight of the flywheels has been 
kept to a minimum, the system presents extremely low 
flutter in the order of .15% to .2%. 

For simplicity in threading, a single sprocket is used 
plus an automatic control to open and close the “keepers” 
and establish the film tight loop. 

To meet all of today’s demands in magnetic recording, 
the S6 is available for either 17.5mm or 16mm perforated 
film. The 16mm transport system operates at the conven¬ 
tional 36-feet per minute speed. In the 17.5mm recorder, 
advantage has been taken of the new trend toward use of 
45 f.p.m. speed—one-half that of standard 35mm film. As 
both the frequency and motion exceed present standards, 
considerable savings in raw stock costs result through this 
halving of film travel speed. 

One of the great problems with portable recording equip¬ 
ment has been the various voltages and currents encountered 
in the field. In the S6 this has been readily solved by the 
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RECORD AND playback electronic unit. Facilities are available for 
gain control of the record amplifier and playback amplifier, a 
live tape switch and a master switch to furnish volume indication, 
bias setting, and B~f~ voltage. 


provision of facilities for quick change of both the gear box 
and the motor. It is possible to carry a 110-volt single-phase 
motor and a 220-volt 3-phase motor, along with a 50 cycle 
and a 60 cycle gear box, and to change from one complete 
system to the other without tools. 

Basically, the specifications of the S6 are as follows: 
Frequency response—flat from 50 cycles to at least 12,000 
cycles in both film speeds. The signal-to-noise is in excess 
of 55 db with less than 2% total harmonic distortion through 
the entire system. The transport system in the case weighs 
less than 24 pounds and the electronic section, less than 18 
pounds. A 1000-foot film capacity is provided although 
obviously smaller amounts of film may be handled where 
desired. Either reels or open-flange type film holders may 
be used. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the Stancil- 
Hoffman S6 recording system is its flexibility and versatility. 
It is available as a one-, two-, or three-unit system for a 
wide variety of applications and uses. The three-unit sys¬ 
tem is virtually a major studio unit compressed into three 
light-weight components, easy to carry and to use, and 
provides for use of two microphones. The two-unit package 
is for use with single microphone. The one-unit is also a 
single microphone model and provides automatic volume 
control, making it ideal for such applications as newsreel, 
documentary and remote sound effects recording. 

Any one of the three systems can be readily changed to 
operate as a one-, two-, or three-unit recording system, where 
the three components are available. Where the ideal sound 
recording channel uses a remote microphone preamplifier, 
permitting the mixer to operate at the scene of the action, 
many times this facility becomes a burden and unnecessary 
(Continued on Page 550) 



REAR VIEW of S6 transport unit showing 
the replaceable gear box and replaceable 
motor for either 50 tor 60 eye. 110-120 AC. 


REAR VIEW of recording and playback am¬ 
plifier sections. Removable panels provide for 
plug-in mike preamp or remote amplifier. 


THE REPLACEABLE center section of the ARP6 
amplifier system which contains the plug-in 
microphone preamplifier mentioned at left. 



MODEL S6 transport unit with the open 
flanges and film guiding members affording 
fast loading and unloading of film. 


POWER SUPPLY pack for the Model S6 is 
available in two models for 24-volt DC oper¬ 
ation and for 110-volt single-phcse power. 


ROTARY CONVERTER which furnishes 230 
volts 3-phase current from 24-volt batteries 
for powering heavy-duty 35mm equipment. 
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Amateur 

INEMATOGRAPHY 



HARRY RUFFNER shoots a scene for his prize-winning film, “In The Heart of a Man,” 
while his wife, Lee, acting as script girl, keeps a log on exposures. The two work 
together on all phases of their amateur film productions. Eric Osenda (right) is star 
of the picture. Camera is a Cine-Special mounted on a Kodak tripod. 


Filming A Prize-winner 

Cine Club film makers find that pre-production 
planning pays off handsomely in contest awards. 

By CLI FFORD V. 


H arry and lee ruffner of San Fran¬ 
cisco, California, are a man-and- 
wife camera team that firmly believes 
that thorough pre-production planning 
is a necessity to the success of any ama¬ 
teur motion picture. Their most recent 
film, “In the Heart of a Man,” is con¬ 
vincing proof of this theory. It was se¬ 
lected along with five other pictures to 
share equally the top honors in the an¬ 
nual contest of the Northern California 
Council of Amateur Movie Clubs. 

The seventeen minute, 16mm color 
film with magnetic sound began as an 
idea nearly ten months before the Ruff- 
ners won their trophy. 

“I always wanted to make a film 
about a hobo,” Harry Ruffner said. “I 
wanted to depict a man, who for rea¬ 
sons known only to himself, has chosen 
to become a wanderer. In spite of the 


HARRINGTON 

situations in which he finds himself, he 
still retains his dignity and self-respect.” 

After developing their basic theme, 
the Ruffners did not pick up their 
camera and rush into production. In¬ 
stead, they began by putting their ideas 
on paper and working the kinks out of 
their brainchild. They spent two weeks 
developing the plot of their story and 
two months of spare time preparing a✓ 
detailed shooting script. 

The Ruffners’ story traces the actions 
of a hobo who finds a wallet containing 
money. The wanderer visualizes the 
fine clothes he might purchase with the 
funds, but decides to return the wallet 
to its owner. The owner, a woman, re¬ 
wards him with a five-dollar bill. De¬ 
ciding that his immediate need is a new 
pair of shoes, the hobo searches for a 
shoe store. On the way he passes a 


blind man. The hobo longingly inspects 
several pairs of shoes in a store window, 
but after careful thought he comes to 
the conclusion that he can do without 
new footwear a while longer. He gives 
the money to the blind man and con¬ 
tinues on his way. 

To play the main character of the 
hobo, they selected a friend, Eric 
Osenda of Sunnyvale, California. Osenda 
at first was sketpical of his ability to 
play the part. But after the demands 
that were to be made of him as an actor 
were explained, he changed his mind 
and entered enthusiastically into the 
project. 

“When we write a script, we always 
keep in mind the persons who are going 
to play in the film,” Ruffner said. “We 
try to incorporate as many of their 
characteristics and mannerisms as pos¬ 
sible into the parts we are attempting 
to create. In this way we have a better 
chance of obtaining creditable perform¬ 
ances, because, in a manner of speak¬ 
ing, they are playing themselves.” 

Osenda’s wife, Evelyn, and his daugh¬ 
ter, Loretta, were also given parts in the 
film. And before the shooting began the 
family’s dog, Smokey, was included in 
the cast. 

The Ruffners’ pre-production plan¬ 
ning did not end with writing a script 
and casting the parts. They spent three 
days searching the Santa Clara valley, 
nearly 50 miles below San Francisco, 
for locations. Before they began shoot¬ 
ing, they made a three-minute test film 
of the lighting they planned to use in 
the interior shots. 

The picture was begun in early spring 
and was planned so that the group could 
(Continued on Page 556) 



HARRY RUFFNER shoots main title for his prize¬ 
winning film on home-made titler that looks like 
a prize-winner also. Ruffner and wife are members 
of Westwood Camera Club, San Francisco. 
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Every scene has more life and sparkle 
when you use Ansco Hypan Film 


This superior, all-around Ansco black-and-white 
movie film is made especially to put more snap 
and crispness into your personal motion pictures. 

Ansco Hypan yields these outstanding results 
because it gives you fine-grain images with in¬ 
herently brilliant contrast. 

Hypan also offers the high speed (Exposure 
Indexes of 40 for daylight, 32 for tungsten) that 
permits you to take top-quality movies indoors 
or outside. 


What’s more, there’s real economy in Hypan’s 
low price. It lets you take more fine movies for 
your money. 

Leading photo dealers everywhere have Ansco 
Hypan for 8 and 16mm cameras. Try Hypan 
Film soon and see how much more life-like your 
movie footage can be. 

Ansco Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research 
to Reality” 


Ask for Ansco Hypan Film 





Amateur 

MEMATOGRAPHY 



WHERE plane used for filming is equipped with intercom system, 
directions can be given pilot by the photographer duri g flight. 
Otherwise, series of hand signals, worked out beforehand, can 
be used to convey instructions to pilot. 


WHEN shooting from a helicopter with door cabin removed, wear 
safety belt provided for purpose. Vibration of craft makes it 
necessary to shoot cine cameras hand-held—never mounted or 
attached to helicopter structure. 


Shooting 


Movies From The Air 


Advice for the cine amateur on how to shoot motion pictures from 
aircraft; also exposure determination procedure and filter data. 

By DEAN RIGGINS 

U . S . Army Signal Corps, Ft . Monmouth , New Jersey 


Y ou may someday have opportunity 
to shoot motion pictures from the air, 
and if you do, the following informa¬ 
tion may prove useful. It is the essential 
information contained in the instruc¬ 
tions this writer has given on occasions 
as Instructor of Newsreel and Combat 
Motion Picture Photography, United 
States Army Signal Corps Photographic 
School. 

Since aerial scenes are generally of a 


nature not easily repeated, it is well to 
have sufficient foreknowledge of aerial 
filming techniques to guarantee success¬ 
ful results from the outset. It is assumed 
that the reader is already familiar with 
basic motion picture techniques, there¬ 
fore only the additional requirements 
related to shooting movies in the air 
will be considered here. 

There are three different types of aer¬ 
ial coverage: ground-to-air, air-to-air, 


and air-to-ground. Ground-to-air pho¬ 
tography is similar to ground coverage 
and does not involve any particular 
change in techniques. The usual com¬ 
pensation for exposure (closing down 1 
to 1^/2 stops) must be made, however, 
when shooting into the sky. Shots made 
of one plane from another near-by 
plane, when both are in flight, is called 
air-to-air coverage. The filming of a 
ground subject from a plane in flight is 
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termed air-to-ground coverage. Most 
aerial assignments will call for the latter 
type of coverage. 

When filming from the air the three 
greatest problems are: locating your 
“target” or subject, reducing picture 
shakiness to a minimum, and eliminat¬ 
ing the effects of aerial haze. Each of 
these problems will be considered in 
turn. 

The “target,” or subject (if not fa¬ 
miliar to your pilot) should be checked 
in advance on his flight map. In a joint 
briefing the entire mission and events 
(insofar as they are known or predict¬ 
able) should be discussed, and a com¬ 
plete understanding of the “target’ lo¬ 
cation, the direction of approach, the 
direction of circling the “target, and 
the desired altitudes for filming should 
be reached. These decisions are largely 
up to the cameraman. At all times, in 
aerial photography, close coordination 
and co-operation between the pilot and 
the photographer is essential. 

The pilot will be concerned with the 
safety of his passenger or passengers, 
and compliance with flying regulations. 
He will brief you on the use of the safe¬ 
ty belt and how to get into your para¬ 
chute harness, if one is to be worn. For 
communications between photographer 
and pilot, most planes are equipped 
with an inter-com system. The pilot will 
probably brief you on the proper use 
of the inter-com “mike” and head¬ 
phones. If the plane has no inter-com, 
appropriate hand signals should be de¬ 
cided upon prior to the flight. 

When filming from a light plane or a 
helicopter the cameraman’s shooting po¬ 
sition is not left to choice. If called upon 
to shoot from a larger plane, however, 
it is advisable to take a position in the 
nose or well toward the tail structure of 
the plane. In either position the angle 
of vision is fully adequate, so it is 
seldom necessary to shoot from right 
angles to the craft. 

Movies taken at right angles from a 
plane tend to be choppy. The “target” 
is passed more rapidly, consequently 
your shooting time is shorter. Unless 
your subject is quite a distance away, 
you will pass the “target’ too quickly 
to attain proper scene length. 

When possible, aim your camera a 
little forward or to the rear. The subject 
will stay in your field of view for a 
longer period of time, and any lurching 
of the plane will be less apparent, when 
screened, due to the greater camera to 
subject distance. 

In certain instances you may be com¬ 
pelled to shoot at right angles to your 
line of flight, as when filming from an 
“open cockpit” type of plane, where the 
shooting field is broken by wing and 
tail structures, or when shooting air-to- 


air coverage of an aircraft flying par¬ 
allel to you. 

Steady support of your camera is an¬ 
other important factor in obtaining a 
smooth, steady, screen image. In a light 
plane there is usually a considerable 
amount of vibration. Therefore it is not 
advisable to attempt rigid support of 
any but the heavier production-type 
cameras. When filming with a 16mm 
or 8mm camera, hand-hold the camera 
while shooting and avoid any attempt 
to steady or support it on the window 
ledge or any other part of the plane. 
Keep elbows in close to your body. 
Avoid any contact with the plane except 
for the seat, and the placement of your 
feet on the floor. Although you should 
not lean against the window, it is im¬ 
portant to lean as close to the window 
as possible and keep your camera sub¬ 
stantially higher than the lower edge of 
the window opening in order to avoid 
image cut-off if the plane should hit 
some rough air. 

In filming with a camera that is too 
large to hold by hand, mount the cam¬ 
era on a tripod or some improvised 
support. In*some cases a specially de¬ 
vised shock-absorbent rubber section 
may be attached to the base of the cam¬ 
era and then mounted on the supporting 
tripod. In the larger type planes a sup¬ 
port is generally used regardless of the 
size of the camera. Some cameramen 
use the so-called “Hi-hat,” which is a 
very short tripod with a solid fixed-leg 
structure and holes at the base of the 


legs for bolting down. This is a decided 
advantage because any tripod used in 
aerial work should be bolted or tied- 
down securely. 

All these factors—position in the 
plane, filming angle, and camera sup¬ 
port—play an important part in obtain¬ 
ing a steady image, but there are still 
others yet to be considered. The first of 
these has to do with the degree of shut¬ 
ter opening (D.S.O.) in relation to per¬ 
centage of frame-overlap of the terrain 
being photographed. (This will not con¬ 
cern the average amateur unless he uses 
a variable shutter camera, such as the 
Cine-Special.) Contrary to popular be¬ 
lief, a narrow shutter opening will not 
neutralize the effect of vibration. While 
each picture may be slightly sharper 
with a small opening, they will be apt 
to flicker when projected. It is better to 
sacrifice extreme sharpness than to have 
too great an interval of terrain move¬ 
ment between frames. The resultant 
flicker from a narrow shutter opening 
becomes even more pronounced as the 
plane speed increases. It is good prac¬ 
tice to use the largest possible shutter 
opening which will stop motion. 

With the smaller cameras having 
fixed shutters no adjustment, of course, 
is possible. But on variable shutter mod¬ 
els, the shutter should not be closed 
down beyond the 100° mark. 

Increasing the number of frames-per- 
second will also greatly aid in compen¬ 
sating for the speed of the plane, and 
(Continued on Page 552) 



FILTERS are an inevitable necessity when shooting from the air. They make it possible 
for the lens to penetraie fog, smog and haze to produce an image of the see e much 
more distinct than it appears to the eye. 
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FILMING “THE AFRICAN LION” 

(Continued from Page 535) 


MOVIOLA 


FILM EDITING 
EQUIPMENT 
14MM-35MM 

• PICTURE 
SOUND 
Phot* and 
Magnetic 

• SYNCHRO¬ 
NIZERS 

• REWINDERS 

On* • f th • 
new series 20 
Moviolas for 
picture and 
tousd. 

fTrite /or 
CataUgue 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 



RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . . Sells . . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for th# 

Production & Projection 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: Circle 5-5640 
Cable address: RUBYCAM 


the cameras were focused on the subject 
and filming began on one of the most 
interesting sequences for “The African 
Lion.” 

Traveling over the great prairie dis¬ 
tances naturally consumed considerable 
motor fuel. To avoid running out of gas 
at a dangerous or inopportune time, 
Milotte cached 50-gallon drums of gaso¬ 
line at various points within the area 
selected for photography. As the drums 
were emptied, they were returned for 
refilling on the next trip to Nairobi. 

In addition to the four-wheel-drive 
truck previously described, the Milottes 
also brought along a British version of 
the Jeep, called a land rover. This served 
the dual purpose of insuring transporta¬ 
tion in the event the truck broke down, 
and a light, fast mode of transportation 
for certain filming situations. 

No natives or other helpers accom¬ 
panied the Milottes into the African 
wilds. They traveled alone, except for an 
occasional visit from a Park ranger— 
one driving the Jeep and the other the 
truck. The most fearful moment of their 
whole African adventure came one eve¬ 
ning when a big herd of elephants, led 
by enormous tusked bulls, crowded in 
around a water hole. Elma was caught 
by surprise and had to scamper up a 
tree and take refuge on a half-construc- 
ter camera platform. There she re¬ 
mained, crouched on a single plank, too 
terrified to move for hours until night 
fell. A1 and a visiting Park ranger were 
trapped inside the truck some distance 


away and could not come to Elma’s 
rescue. Much later while the beasts were 
busy with their bathing, they slipped 
through and got her down from her 
perch. Back in the truck, the trio re¬ 
mained hidden and quiet all that night 
and until noon the next day when the 
elephants finally dispersed. They could 
have pushed the truck over and wrecked 
it at the slightest alarm. 

Another close call occurred in a re¬ 
mote region when Milotte and a Park 
patrol officer rescued a rhino from cer¬ 
tain slow death in a mud trap. They 
hauled him out with heavy ropes at¬ 
tached to the truck. In repayment, the 
rhino upon being freed, charged Al. He 
fled to the truck just a few yards ahead 
of the deadly pitching horns. All the 
while this was going on, Elma, who was 
shooting the rescue, stuck to her guns 
and photographed her husband’s narrow 
escape, stopping the camera only when 
the charging rhino hit the truck’s front 
bumper with a shock like an earth¬ 
quake. 

To select a family group or an indi¬ 
vidual for close study from the welter 
of creature life was a bewildering ex¬ 
perience for the Milottes when first they 
set out from Nairobi in their specially 
built four-wheel-drive truck. Yet, as they 
got their bearings, they learned that 
their quarry had to be stalked and found 
anew every day, despite its incredible 
profusion. The hunt for food and water, 
sudden migrations, weather conditions 
and unaccountable mass moods made the 
presence of grazers and predators alike 
unpredictable. As their subjects moved, 
the Milottes had to move, Gradually, 
the pattern of mid-African animal be¬ 
havior became understandable — and 
predictable to some extent. 

In addition to carefully-chosen equip¬ 
ment and a knowledge of wildlife lore 
and the African terrain, the Milottes 
success as wildlife photographers is at¬ 
tributable to still another quality—that 
of infinite patience. For this kind of 
photography involves more than any¬ 
thing else the technique, if we may call 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 

AND CINEMATIC 

FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 

The World's Largest Variety of Cameras and Projec¬ 
tors. Studio and Laboratory Equipment with Latest Im¬ 
provements as used in the Hollywood Studios. New 
and Used . . . BARGAINS. Established 25 years. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Boulevard 

HO 9-3651 • Hollywood, Calif. • Cable Hocamex 




MAIN TITLES • FADES • DISSOLVES • WIPES • SUPERIMPOSURES 

MATTES • INSERTS 


OPTICAL EFFECTS 
35mm or 16mm 


BLACK and WHITE 
or COLOR 


Write or Call Ray Mercer 

FOR SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS INFORMATION AND OPTICAL CHART 

RAY MERCER & CO. 


4 2 4 1 NORMAL AVE., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 


NOrmandy 3-9331 
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The One-Stop Source 


S.O.S. Has YOUR BEST DEAL I : 7 /„ 


ON 


The ALL NEW 
AURICON PR0-600 

j^or 16 mm Optical .Sound - On - ^dilm 


A 

£ 


nSwer 


to 


Professional 
Picture Camera with 
Built-in Features 


co no my in 


TEL-Animaprinl 

The first sensibly priced Hot 
Press Title Machine for high 
quality, fast lettering. Prints 
dry from colored foil for in¬ 
stant use. Acme pegs give per¬ 
fect registration on paper or 
acetate cells. 


^y^nimation 


For Perfect 
Titles. 
Prints All 
Colors. 
25" high 
14" wide 
18V 2 " deep 
PRICED FROM 


TEL-ANIMA tools for 
Top Techniques. 
Greatest dollar for 
dollar value in the 
industry! 


PRICED FROM 

$1995 


TEL-Animastand 

A professional Animation Stand 
with accuracy guaranteed by 
Acme Peg Bar registration. In¬ 
cludes all basic movements— 
does everything the animator 
needs. Engineered to meet the 
most limited budget. 


FOR 

MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS, 
ANIMATORS, SPECIAL EFFECTS 
LABORATORIES, TV STATIONS, 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES, ETC. 


12" to 4" Field Widths. 
Moves E-W, N-S. 
6'4" high 
47" wide 
431 / 2 " deep 


11 Auricon Pro-600” with Lens 
Blimping Hood, Auto Parallax 
Finder with Magazine, Tripod 


“Auricon Pro-600 " with Single- 
Lens “C” Mount, Tele-Finder 
Objective, View Finder, Magazine 


if Self-blimped for completely quiet stu¬ 
dio operation. The whisper-quiet film 
flow of The “Auricon Pro-600'' is 
silent proof of precision design. Your 
sound-recording microphone never 
picks up “Pro-600' ’ Camera noise! 

if 600 ft. film Magazines with Auricon- 
Electromatic Take-up, for 16 minutes of 
continuous “Talking-Picture” filming. 

if Synchronous Motor Drive for “Single- 
System” or “Double-System” Re¬ 
cording. 

ir Available at added cost is “Single- 
System” equipment for Optical Sound- 
Track-On-Film, “C-mount“ Lenses, 
Film Magazines, View-Finders, 3-Lens 
Turret, Critical Ground-Glass Focusing, 
Lens Sun-Shades, Tele-Finders, etc. 

li Auricon Pro-600” with Critical ^ JqJj w ;th 30 day money-back guar- 

Ground-Glass Focusing ; 3-Lens Turret antee, you must be satisfied! 

PRICES START AT $1165 

Write for free illustrated “ALL NEW Auricon Pro-600” literature and prices 


SPECIAL OFFER to AURICON-PRO OWNERS 

S.O.S. will accept your old camera as a trade-in for 
the “All New Auricon Pro-600”. Time Payments, Too! 


Write for brochure 


Manufactured and 
distributed exclusively 
by S.O.S. 


'The Department Store of the Motion Picture Industry" 


S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY COUP. 


602 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 

Phone: PLaza 7-0440 Cable: S0S0UND 
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Convert Your Auricon 
Pro or Cine-Voice to 

Magazines 


PRECISION RACK-OVER 

For all Bell & Howell 70 Cameras 

Also adaptable to Bolex H-8 and H-16 Cameras— 
3.00 additional 

PRICE 


A completely satis¬ 
factory custom con¬ 
version to use 100' 
spools. 200' spools 
or 400' magazines 
for direct recording 
of 16mm sound 
movies. Your cam¬ 
era is entirely re¬ 
built, refinished 
and converted, or 
we can supply 
complete new units 
on order. 


Direct drive (no lag or speed¬ 
ing up of film). Conversion 
includes built-in Veedor foot¬ 
age counter and monitor 
phone jack. We can also sup¬ 
ply fully synchronous motors. 
Thoroughly tested and ap¬ 
proved. Prompt delivery. 

Write for Literature 
and Prices 


$28.50 


PHYSICAL 
DESCRIPTION 

Size: 4Y,"x4 3 / 4 "x2’/," 
high 

Weight: 3Y 2 lbs. 

approx. 

Cast Iron 

Wrinkle Enamel finish 
Machined to .001 
tolerance 

Tool Steel Guide and 
Lock Pins 

Vlier Spring Locating 
Plunger 

FEATURES 

* Film exactly what you see. 

* A must for perfectly centered titles. 

* Perfect for animation. Assures you all moving 

objects are within the lens field. 

* Film ultra close-ups not possible with camera 

parallax adjustment. 

* Mounts on any tripod using V 4 -20 mounting 

screw. 

* Cam locks in position to avoid accidental loss 

of field. 

* Camera can be hand cranked regardless of po¬ 

sition on RACK-OVER. 

* A substantial camera base used to film from 

a table top. 

* May be used with all camera accessories in 

place, such as: motor, 400-ft. magazine, etc. 

* Can be racked over and locked instantly. 
NOTE: Accessories soon available to mount di¬ 
rectly on the RACK-OVER. Precision Matt 
Box—Titler Attachment. 


CINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 

P.O. Box 135 Westlake, Ohio 


We are also 
distributors for 
HILLS FILMATIC 
16mm Processor 


HAROLD’S Photography & TV 

308 South Phillips, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


it that, of watch and wait —where the 
price of success is eternal vigilance. 

A1 Milotte says that perhaps their 
greatest enemy was not the ever-present 
danger of attack from animals or of be¬ 
ing suddenly marooned in danger areas 
but the nervous strain induced by the 
steady vigilance necessary to capturing 
the rare shots that have made “The 
African Lion” such a success. There 
were days when scarcely a usable shot 
was made with the cameras. Yet it was 


necessary for both A1 and Elma to sit 
quietly, for hours, sometimes, eyes fixed 
on a clump of trees or brush where a 
suspected subject might suddenly emerge. 
This is the sort of life these two intrepid 
nature-loving, camera addicts endured 
for two years and eight months in order 
to shoot 100,000 feet of 16mm Koda- 
chrome, out of which Disney technicians 
selected and put together a mere 6,000 
that is being released next month as 
“The African Lion.” 


MAKE-UP MAGIC FOR TODAY’S COLOR FILMS 

(Continued, from Page 528) 


with each new advance in negative man¬ 
ufacturing progress, make-up techniques 
and colors are devised to take fullest ad¬ 
vantage of the film while, at the same 
time, compensating where possible for 
the unfortunate properties remaining in 
each individual type of film. Check your 


film advances and changes constantly, to 
keep step wtth the required changes in 
make-up requirements. As Max Factor, 
Jr. says: “Only continued care and ob¬ 
servation of make-up can serve to pro¬ 
duce a successful effect under rapidly- 
changing types of new film emulsions.” 



SUGGESTED MAKE-UP 

CHART FOR 

16MM KODACHROME 




WOMEN 


MEN 


'^1 

FAIR 

MEDIUM 

DARK 

FAIR & MED. DARK 

TAN 

Pan-Cake 






Make-Up 

23M 

Tan 1 

Tan-Rose 

Tan 2 K-l 

K-2 

Pan-Stik 






Make-Up 

Olive 

Deep Olive 

Natural Tan 

Golden Tan K-l 

K-2 

Powder 

Natural 

Natural 

Olive 

Smr Tan Smr Tan 

Smr Tan 

Creme Rouge 

Blondeen 

Blondeen 

Blondeen 



Dry Rouge 

Clear Red 1 

Clear Red 1 

Clear Red 1 

Dark Tech. Dark Tech. 

Dark Tech. 

Eye Shadow 


Brown or Grey 


Brown 


Moist Rouge 






(Lips) 

. 

........ 

.. .. 

T-3 


Eyebrow 






Pencil 

Lt. Brown 

Brown 

Black 

Brown or Black 


Eyelash 






Make-Up 

Rrown 

Brownish-Black 

Black 

Brown or Brownish-Black 

Lipstick 

Clearly Red 

Clearly Red 

Clearly Red 



For Tanned effect on women, 

use Tan No. 2 Pan-Cake, or Golden Tan Pan-Stik. 


For Pink shade of lipstick. 

use Party Pink; for pink-orange 

shade, use Coral Spray; for rose shade, use 

Red Red Rose. 






For outdoor shooting use cheek rouge over a 

larger area on 

i cheeks to prevent loss of color, especially if 

reflectors are i 

used. 






PRE PRINTING PREPARATION OF 16MM FILMS 

(Continued from Page 531) 


Dissolves: It is suggested that 48 
frames be used as a standard overlap in 
preparing A & B rolls for dissolves. 
(Fig. 1). This does not necessarily mean 
that the length of the printing effect will 
be 48 frames, but it will permit labora¬ 
tories to make dissolves of varying 
lengths up to two seconds duration. 

Some laboratories request that a num¬ 
ber of extra frames be left on the head 
and tail of each scene in matching. For 
this reason the laboratory used should 
be quizzed and their recommendation 
followed. 

Series of Effects: When dissolves or 
fades follow each other at very short in¬ 
tervals, caution should be exercised; for 
the film editor should remember that on 
a single roll, no new effect can be start¬ 
ed before the last effect is completed. It 


is impossible, for example to start a 
fadeout after a fadein until the fadein 
cycle is completed in the printer. With 
a standard of 48 frames overlap, it is 
recommended that the minimum length 
of a scene that incorporates an effect at 
each end be no shorter than 108 frames 
in the original A & B rolls—i.e., 48 
frames for the fadein and 48 frames for 
the fadeout, plus an additional 12 frames 
as a safety factor. This scene, in the cut 
work print, would then be no shorter 
than 60 frames. 

Dissolves Following Cut-Across: If a 
dissolve or fade follows black leader 
after a cut-across scene in the original 
A & B rolls, it is recommended that the 
black leader be no shorter than 54 
frames. This allows 48 frames for the 
mechanical fader to fade out in order to 
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The advantages of carbon I 

arc studio lighting have long I 

been recogniKd.Un.il recent- I 

ly, however, it was necessary 
filter carbon arc sources 
very heavily when shooting on 
a yellow-light basis. 

Now , with the new "National 
yellow-light studio carbons, 

you can freely mix arc lamps 
and inkies on the same set 
with minor filtering and vir¬ 
tually no loss of useful ig t. 
This new carbon nearly ou 
bles the effective light from 
arc sources without additiona 
power input - or, where arc¬ 
lighting is essential for broad 

coverage, penetration or 

modeling, it reduces by almost 

half the number of arc lamps 
needed for 3300°k film. 

Here, again, National Carbon’s 
_facilities, prompted 


„al" is a registered trade-mark 
ide and Carbon Corporal, on 

CARBON COMPANY 

and Carbon Corporation 

York 17 f N.Y. 


The term "Nattc 
of Union Carb 

NATIONAL 

A Division of Union Carbide 

30 East 42nd Street New 

Sales Offices: 

Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas Kangas 

New York, Pittsburgh, Sai 






CINEKAD 


JUNIOR TRIPOD DOLLY 

This collapsible three-wheel tripod dolly is 
especially designed to meet the demand 
for convenient mobility of cameras on loca¬ 
tion or in the studio. 

Dolly can be used with any professional or 
semi-pro tripod. 

The tripod is fastened firmly to the dolly 
by a clamp at each leg tip. 

The special individual caster locking system 
makes it possible to lock either two or 
three wheels in a parallel position, enabling 
the dolly to track in a straight line for 
rolling dolly shots. 

Dolly folds quickly into a single compact, 
easy-to-carry unit, 23 inches in length, 
weighing 7 4 lbs. 

Write for Prices and Literature 

CINEKAD 

ENGINEERING COMPANY 
500 WEST 52ND ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
PLaza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOTION PICTURES AND TV EQUIPMENT 


LAB-TV 

Professional 

16MM BUCK & WHITE 

REVERSAL 

PROCESSING 

Processing on 
hourly schedule for 
leading TV Stations and 
Producers 

• 

FASTAX SPECIALISTS 
• 

Write for Circular 

247 W. 46th St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 




be ready for the fadein on the beginning 
of the following effect scene. The 54 
frame length allows 6 frames as a safety 
factor. The same recommendation ap¬ 
plies when the effect precedes the cut- 
across. 

Marking Dissolves: It is suggested 
that the middle of each dissolve be 
marked by making a small “x” in each 
of two adjacent frames in the center of 
each fade, on both the A & B rolls. These 
marks should be made on the emulsion 
side of the film—outside the picture 
area. They will appear in the center of 
the effect on the perforated edge of the 
film (not the track edge). The two “x” 
marks in the A roll will then be exactly 
opposite the two marks in the B roll, 
when both rolls are placed correctly in 
a synchronizer. Thus, the dissolve over¬ 
lap can be easily checked and correct 
synchronization of the rolls verified. The 
emulsion can be scraped by a scriber 
to form the “x” marks or they can be 
made with a pen and white, waterproof, 
quick-drying ink. 

Splices: The original should be spliced 
with the utmost care. It is recommended 
that before splicing any original, several 
test splices be made in order to check 
splicer for correct alignment and for 
depth and width of the scraped area of 
the film. Use only enough cement to in¬ 
sure a good splice. Avoid winding a wet 
splice onto the roll where it may mark 
the next layer of film. 

Instructions to Laboratory: Instruc¬ 
tions should accompany each film when 
it is sent to the laboratory by the pro¬ 
ducer. These instructions should specify 
in detail all special effects desired. When 
footage figures are given to indicate the 
point where effects are desired, measure 
the footage from the printer start mark 
in the head leader. Do not use paper 
clips, grease pencil, Scotch Tape, string, 
etc., to indicate where effects are de¬ 
sired in the film. Kum Kleen labels can 
be used, applied to the film itself with 
safety. These should be placed on the 
black leader instead of in the scene and 
on the emulsion side of the film. 

The Association’s recommendations 
governing the method of marking work 
prints to indicate effects includes six 
specifications: (See Fig. 2). 

Fadein: A fadein should be indicated 
by two straight lines forming a long 
“V”. The two lines should run diagon¬ 
ally for the length of the effect from the 
edges of the film and converge at the 
center of the frame at the point of scene 
change. 

Fadeout: The procedure is the reverse 
of that for the fadein—the lines extend¬ 
ing for the length of the effect and meet¬ 
ing at the center of the frame at the 
point of scene change to indicate where 
the screen will be totally dark. 

Dissolve: A dissolve is in actual prac¬ 

• 


tice a fadein of one scene superimposed 
over a fadeout of another. To indicate 
a dissolve on a workprint, the markings 
should be the same as those used for a 
fadein and a fadeout, but they should in 
this case overlap each other, as shown 
in the diagrams. The mid-point of both 
markings should occur at the splice in 
the work print and the markings should 
extend an equal distance into both 
scenes. 

Double Exposures: Double exposures, 
superimposed titles, etc., should be indi¬ 
cated by cutting into the background 
scene of the work print a few inches of 
edge-numbered work print of the new 
superimposed scene, to indicate where 
the double-exposure begins. Several 
inches of the superimposed scene should 
then be cut in to indicate the end of the 
double exposure. These two pieces should 
be connected together by a wavy line. 

To insure proper matching, it is es¬ 
sential that one of these small pieces of 
work print be edged-numbered or identi¬ 
fied in some way. 

Extended scenes: Scenes to be extend¬ 
ed in matching that are indicated in the 
work print by leader should be marked 
with a long arrow, the shaft of which is 
drawn through the leader and the head 
of which comes up to the last frame of 
the leader to indicate the length of the 
extension. 

Unintentional Splices: Splices occur¬ 
ring in the work print that are to be 
disregarded in matching should be indi¬ 
cated by two short parallel straight lines 
drawn through the splice and at right 
angles to it. This indicates that the scene 
is not to be cut at that point. 

The Association emphasizes that all 
marks on work prints be made with a 
yellow grease pencil. Yellow is recom¬ 
mended because it shows up well on both 
color and black-and-white films. If any 
cues are made on the work print for 
recording or mixing, it is suggested that 
a red grease pencil be used for this pur¬ 
pose. 

The Association has also prepared 
recommendations for “Preparation of 
16mm Printing Leaders,” which will be 
the subject of another article in Amer¬ 
ican Cinematographer next month. 


MOVING? 

When changing your address, please notify 
us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your Former address as well 
as your New address. Our Circulation De¬ 
partment needs both addresses in order to 
properly identify your address stencil. 

Your cooperation will insure that Amer¬ 
ican Cinematographer will continue com¬ 
ing to you regularly without delay or 
omission of issues. Thank You. 

—American Cinematographer 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AT 40,000 FEET 

(Continued from Page 533) 

SAC. Thanks to his cooperation, our 
company was assured the use of as many 
planes as we wanted as long as our de¬ 
mands did not interfere with SAC’s 
training program. 

One of the last things we did before 
starting photography of the air se¬ 
quences was to prepare charts and in¬ 
struction booklets outlining flight proce¬ 
dure for each take. These were distrib¬ 
uted among the group leaders and pilots 
and to the General at the Air Force base. 
In this way, the men handling the planes 
in the air had their instructions in writ¬ 
ing as to what action was required, and 
this went a long way toward minimizing 
errors and the need for retakes. Aug¬ 
menting the charts and booklets were the 
briefing periods which preceded each 
flight, when all flight personnel and our 
production personnel assembled in the 
briefing room. Here, with the aid of 
blackboard diagrams, the whole flight 
procedure was explained and our filming 
requirements outlined. 

The in-air refueling operation, which 
appears in the picture, marks the first 
time that this operation has ever been 
photographed for inclusion in a feature 
film. Tom Tutwiler shot this sequence 
from Paul Mantz’s camera plane, with 
Mantz at the controls. 

At one time while Tutwiler was in 
the air shooting a sequence of shots, I 
took to the air in a B-47, from which 
the canopy had been removed, and made 
shots showing the effect of air turbu¬ 
lence on the wing surfaces of the plane. 
This same plane was used again later, 
with a camera mounted underneath, to 
record closeups of the plane’s giant land¬ 
ing wheels in action. 

There have been many cinematograph¬ 
ers in Hollywood who have become fam¬ 
ous for their ability in aerial photogra¬ 
phy. Tom Tutwiler, who was an Army 
Air Force cameraman with rank of Cap¬ 
tain during World War II, is one of 
these. Tom therefore was right at home 
on this assignment, and especially so in 
Paul Mantz’s B-25; he had done most of 
his Air Force photography from this 
type plane during the war. 

Filming the story of the Strategic Air 
Command was the idea of actor Jimmy 
Stewart, who stars in the production. As 
a human document “Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand” is revealing. As a first opportu¬ 
nity to see this amazing organization in 
operation it is most exciting. And the 
broad sweep of VistaVision photography 
makes this panorama of skyborne gran¬ 
deur something to be remembered. 

CV> 





16mm Synchronous Magnetic 
Film Recorder 


$695. 00 


f\ precision-made 
unit designed and engineered 
for 16mm magnetic film. Filtered 
drive between synchronous motor and 
precision sprocket. One compact 
unit houses both transport mechanism 

and amplifiers 


Write for descriptive catalog on complete 
synchronous recording equipment and accessories 


KINEVOX 

INC. 


KINEVOX BUILDING 
116 S. HOLLYWOOD WAY 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Telephone: Victoria 9-3291 


CABLE: KINEVOX, BURBANK 
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EXPOSURE DETERMINATION 

(Continued from Page 524) 


NO MORE 

NEGATIVE NOTCHING 



DUNNING MAGIC DOT 
PRINTER CUEING UNIT 


COMPRISES — (1) Supply of high-conductive Anson- 
made pressure adhesive tape . . . (2) Special 

punch for cutting, affixing and positioning Magic 
Dots to film edge ... (3) Roller contacter to 
instantly fit Models “D" or “J” B&H printers . . . 
(4) Electrical control box for activating light change 
and fader impulses. 

Consolidated Film Industries’ installation 
reports “Over 90.000 changes without 
a miss.” 

Complete 4-part unit, $360.00 

ANSON RESEARCH CO. 

4337 Clybourne, North Hollywood, Calif. 


Advantage Never Before Offered! 



SWIVEL BALL JOINT 
ATTACHMENT 


for 

PRO JUNIOR and F & B TRIPODS 

Swivel Ball Joint Attachment can be mount¬ 
ed between head and tripod body in a few 
seconds and without any technical knowl¬ 
edge. Swivel Ball has enough tightening 
strength to hold the largest and heaviest 
movie cameras, permits leveling camera 
quickly when tripod is set up on uneven 
ground. Ball Attachment is made of light¬ 
weight aluminum, weighs approx. 3V 2 lbs. 

Ten Day Money-Back Guarantee 
Write for Catalog and Prices 

CIN EKAD 

ENGINEERING COMPANY 

500 West 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 

PLoza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOTION PICTURE—TV EQUIPMENT 


—Unnecessary to change aperture in 
panning from light to shade. 

—Ability to get sharper definition— 
to stop the action—in shooting high 
speed action at normal f.p.s., by 
reducing the shutter opening. 

—Eliminates need for using ND filters 
when shooting fast black-and-white 
film in bright sunlight. 

—Unnecessary to cap lens when re¬ 
winding for lap-dissolves. Shutter 
is closed instead. 

The previously-mentioned cameras af¬ 
ford a range of four shutter openings 
(or speeds) : Open, %-open, l/ 2 - open, 
and i/^-open. With the camera operating 
at 16 frames per second, it affords a 
range of shutter speeds from l/35th sec¬ 
ond to l/40th second. 

The following table enlarges on this 
and shows the great range of shutter 
speeds available to the photographer 
whose camera provides for camera 
speeds ranging from 8 to 64 frames per 
second. 


NOTE: Because the exposure differ¬ 
ence is almost negligible, even numbers 
can be substituted for certain odd num¬ 
bers in the above chart. For example: 
16 fps: 1/30 for 1/35 
24 fps: 1/50 for 1/53 
32 fps: 1/60 for 1/70 
64 fps: 1/120 for 1/140 
From the above table it may be seen 
that the Cine photographer has available 
to him the same means of “stopping” 
fast action as does the still photographer 
with a Graflex or Speed Graphic cam¬ 
era. When shooting fast-action subject 
matter such as water skiers, or when 
shooting from a fast moving car, such 
action can be shot at 24 f.p.s. sound 
speed and 1/210 second shutter speed 
to gain blurless, high-definition results 
in cine-photography. 

When panning from deep shade to 
bright sunlight with a fixed-shutter cam¬ 
era, exposure consistency is normally 
maintained (when this is desired) by 
changing the aperture as the camera 
moves from shade to light. This not 
only involves changing the depth of field 


but usually requires a camera assistant 
to manipulate the lens diaphragm as 
shooting proceeds. Where the camera 
has a variable shutter, it can be operated 
as the camera is running by the photog¬ 
rapher. 

Now that we understand these ad¬ 
vantages, our next problem is knowing 
how to readily determine the correct ex¬ 
posure for the various shutter speeds, in 
view of the fact that meters which do 
indicate cine camera exposures are usu¬ 
ally calibrated for the standard silent 
speed of 16 frames per second. Some 
meters, such as the Norwood “Director,” 
have the “frames per second” camera 
speeds inscribed on the computer dial as 
an aid to calculating exposures for cine 
cameras. For illustrative purposes, the 
author shows the comparative shutter 
openings of variable shutter cameras, 
such as the Cine-Special (See Fig. 1). 
The arrow points to the “Cine Frames” 
figures, otherwise known as the frames- 
per-second figures. Opposite the author’s 


lettering “Shutter Opening” appear the 
figures for same. “O”—fully open—ap¬ 
pears above the 16 f.p.s. figure; % over 
the 24 f.p.s. figure; y 2 over the 32 f.p.s. 
figure; and *4 over the 64 f.p.s. figure. 
The figures in either row (of the au¬ 
thor’s illustration) are synonymous and 
can be memorized for future use. Also, it 
is suggested that for reference the illus¬ 
tration of the marked meter dial (Fig. 
1) be clipped from the magazine and 
carried conveniently with the meter. 

To explain further the use of these 
comparative figures for those using cam¬ 
eras with variable shutters, let us take 
a hypothetical situation: Using color 
film in a Cine-Special operating at 
16 f.p.s., the subject must move from 
deep shade to bright sunlight, with no 
break in the action. Our first step is to 
take a normal reading in the shade—the 
meter registers f/4. Next we take a 
reading in the sun—f/8. (See Fig. 2). 
Now our problem here is to maintain 
uniform exposure, going from shade to 
light, without altering the camera speed. 
This will be accomplished by gradually 


Camera 

Speeds 


Shutter Openings 



Open 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

8 fps 

1/18 

1/26 

1/35 

1/70 

16 fps 

1/35 

1/53 

1/70 

1/140 

24 fps 

1/53 

1/70 

1/105 

1/210 

32 fps 

1/70 

1/105 

1/140 

1/280 

64 fps 

1/140 

1/210 

1/280 

1/560 
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PRECISION SOUND READERS 


Look for 
♦his 

trademark 



It is your guarantee 
of the finest in sound 
editing instruments. 


FEATURES: Simple threading . . . polished stabilizer 
drum with needle bearings, with a surface which 
cannot damage film . . . film rollers machined to con¬ 
form with SMPTE standards, and equipped with oilless 
bearings . . . precision ground shafts . . . dimension 
6x6x7 V 2 inches. 


AMPLIFIER: 117 volt—60 cycle — AC . . . power 
output — 4 watts . . . heavy duty Alnico V speaker 
. . . safety fused . . . prefocused socket . . . pilot 
light ... 6 ft. heavy duty cord. 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Brooklyn „ New York 

Write for Literature 



OPTICAL 

Model 600.16mm and 35mm 

NET PRICE $185.00 

MAGNETIC 

Model 700.16mm, 17.5mm, 35mm 

and V 4 inch 
NET PRICE $198.00 


OPTICAL-MAGNETIC 

Model 800 ...16mm, 35mm & Va inch 
NET PRICE $259.50 




IST fy 


PRECISION LABORATORIES 

1130 UTICA AVENUE • BROOKLYN 3, NEW YORK 




closing the shutter as the camera pans 
from shade to light. But how much 
shall we close it? A - glance at the 
meter dial shows that f/4 (the shade 
reading) appears opposite the 1/4-open 
shutter mark (2, in Fig. 2). This indi¬ 
cates that the variable shutter can be 
moved from open to 14 -open in full sun 
to maintain the same exposure during 
the panning of the camera. 

To clarify this, the lens is set at f/4 
at the beginning of the pan (in shade) 
and the shutter in open position. As the 
camera is panned, the shutter control 
lever is gradually moved until shutter is 
closed down to the 1/4-open position 
when the camera’s field of view reaches 
full sun. Thus the shutter speed of 
the camera during the panning action 
ranges from 1/35 second (in open posi¬ 
tion) to 1/140 second at conclusion of 
the shot when it is stopped down to 
l/4-op en position. The lens aperture, 
meanwhile, remains constant at f/4, the 
amount of light reaching the lens is 
controlled—and kept uniform—by grad¬ 
ually closing the shutter. 

Another example of the extended use¬ 
fulness of the modern exposure meter 
is its ability to determine the lens open¬ 
ing to use when shooting high speed 
action in slow motion. With the Cine 
Special, this would be at 64 f.p.s. Let 
us say that we have decided to use the 
smallest shutter opening — 1/4-open — 



EVERYTHING FOR 
EASTERN PRODUCTION 


- LIGHTING - 
GRIP EQUIPMENT 
PROPS - GENERATORS 1 
DOLLIES - MICROPHONE BOOMS 


(Catalogs Upon Request) 


333 WEST 52nd ST 


N.Y. 19, N.Y. Cl 6-5470 
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Now! A 400ft. Magazine 
For Your BOLEX H-16 


Complete 

with 

Synchronous 
Motor 
and Base 

• 

Includes 

Installation 

and 

Case 



Permits continuous 400 ft. run of 16mm film— 
the 200 ft. daylight loading spool may be used 
in the 400 ft. magazine. The 100 ft. spool can 
be used in the camera without removing ex¬ 
ternal magazine. Fully guaranteed. Can YOU 
shoot a continuous wrestling match, prizefight or 
football game? If not write for complete in¬ 
formation or see your Bolex dealer. 



Ask about our Rack-Over , Sports- 
finder and Camera Base. 


TOLEDO CINE ENGINEERING 
1309 Milburn Ave. Toledo 6, Ohio 


which would give an exposure of 1/560 
second (See table), and we wish to 
know what the aperture setting should 
be. An exposure meter reading of the 
existing light shows the value to be f/8 
at 16 f.p.s. (1 in Fig. 2). Checking this 
same dial setting it is noted that the 
exposure at 64 f.p.s. is f/4 (2 in Fig. 2). 
We then set the 16 of the Cine Frames 
dial over the f/4 mark (3 in Fig. 2), 
and a glance at the exposure figure for 
the 14 -open shutter positions shows it to 
be f/2 (4 in Fig. 2)—the lens setting 
for the 1/560 second shutter speed. 

Taking a reverse situation—shooting 
at 8 f.p.s. in order to speed up action on 
the screen, but at a higher shutter speed 
than afforded by the normal fully open 
shutter. An exposure meter reading of 
the light shows it to be the same as in the 
example above, i.e., f/8 at 16 f.p.s. Re¬ 
ferring to the figure 8 (for f.p.s.) on 
the Cine Frames dial of the meter, we 
note the aperture setting for this cam¬ 
era speed is f/11. We next set the figure 
16 of the Cine Frames dial over the f/11 
mark and refer to the exposure indicator 
under the 1,4-open mark which is f/5.6, 
giving a shutter speed at 8 f.p.s. of 1/70 
second. 


The l/ 4 -open shutter position was se¬ 
lected for illustration in the above in¬ 
stances only as an example. The same 
procedures would apply for the ^-open 
or %-open positions. Selection of shutter 
opening, of course, will sometimes de¬ 
pend on how fast a shutter speed is re¬ 
quired to “stop” certain fast action and 
prevent blur. 

Because the variable shutters of the 
cameras considered here all give the 
basic exposure of 1/35 second at 16 
f.p.s., the aperture figures for other f.p.s. 
speeds may appear in amounts not cor¬ 
responding to the even figures found on 
most exposure meter dials. (See table 
on page 548). In most cases, the differ¬ 
ence is so slight as to be disregarded, 
but critical workers may wish to change 
to another aperture by electing to shoot 
at a different shutter opening. 

For example — shooting high-speed 
panchromatic film out of doors, the 
meter reads f/28 at 24 f.p.s. But the 
smallest aperture afforded by the cam¬ 
era lens is f/ 22 . A glance at the modi¬ 
fied meter dial shows that a stop of f/18 
can be used instead by shooting with 
the shutter in the 1 , 4 -open position, end 



Automatic dissolve attachments for Cine' 
Special and Bolex H-16 and 8 (Equipped 
with Pellegrini Shutter) 

JOSEPH YOLO, 1037 N. La Brea 

Phone GL. 7103 Hollywood, California 


Video Film Laboratories 
131 West 23rd Street 
New York 11, N.Y. 

Complete 16mm laboratory service for 
Producers using the Reversal Process 

Also 16mm Negative and Positive 
developing. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
Established 1949 



Rioters’ 

In World-Wid? Uso 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime • fog scenes « diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information moiled on request. 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS of effect filters 

p. 0 . Box 46834, Hollywood 46, Calif. 


NEW S6 MAGNETIC RECORDER 

(Continued from Page 537) 


where only a single microphone is used. 
In the two-unit system, all functions are 
available such as recording gain control, 
playback gain control with a selective 
switch for “Live” and “Tape,” dialogue 
equalizer, and adjustments for optimum 
frequency response. 

The single case unit employs Stancil- 
Hoffman’s recently developed subminia¬ 
ture compression recording and play¬ 
back amplifiers. Incidentally, this 
electronic section, complete with its 
dry batteries, weighs a mere 3% pounds. 
The compression feature offers a wide 
latitude of sound pick-up so that it is 
possible to record the speech of a mov¬ 
ing person ranging from microphone 
position up to a distance of 10 to 15 
feet away, with the recording level re¬ 
maining constant. 

All of the units are uniform in size. 
Panel is 141//' x 10%". Depth of each 
unit is 6". To keep weight at the ab¬ 
solute minimum, a durable, flexible 
“Royalite” plastic case encloses each 
unit. Case is held in place by two 
thumbscrews, which also secure the 
handle and four rubber feet. The case 
may be removed in a matter of seconds 
to permit access to the mechanism com¬ 
ponents. Choice of the “Royalite” case 
was predicated on the desire to provide 
equipment with lowest possible weight 
for low-cost aerial or express shipment. 

While the model S6 is said to repre¬ 


sent one of the major advancements in 
portable magnetic sound recorder de¬ 
sign, the most interesting feature per¬ 
haps is the system’s adaptibility for 
battery operation. With sound systems 
through the years a wide variety of 
battery voltages have been used. Gen¬ 
erally no consideration has been given 
to the power facilities necessary for the 
camera, although the chief purpose of 
a field recording system is to provide 
lip-sync sound with a minimum of 
equipment. 

In designing the S6, a study of the 
efficiencies of batteries indicated that a 
24-volt battery was the most ideal, con¬ 
sidering weight and size, and it was 
made the basic power source for opera¬ 
tion of both camera and sound equip¬ 
ment. 

All amplifier filaments of the S6 work 
in 24-volt strings which can be directly 
tied across the battery. The amplifiers 
may be operated from “B” batteries, 
but a tremendous amount of weight is 
saved through the use of a small dyna- 
motor which is an integral part of the 
system, and which operates from the 
24-volt battery to furnish 250-volt out¬ 
put. The dynamotor is completely 
enclosed and shielded, both electrically 
and accoustically. 

As stated earlier, either a 110-volt 
single-phase or a 220-volt 3-phase motor 
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Every film editor will appreciate a 
viewer that enables him to view 
his film from left to right—on a large, 
brilliantly illuminated screen . 


Film Editing Made Easy 
with NEW 

professional 
film viewer 

for 35mm film 


The Professional Film Viewer makes 
film editing a breeze. Easy 
threading, portable, will not 
scratch film . Put this viewer between 


35mm Model $375 


your rewinders and speed up your 
editing. Size of Viewing Screen 5 3 A x 4 3 A. 


FRANK 

C. ZUCKER 


(TflmeRfl € 

buipmsfiT 

(£• 

1600 BROflOUUfly 
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Write 

Dept. A-9-4 



may be used interchangeably with the 
system. When operating from batteries, 
it is only necessary then to provide one 
or the other power system to handle 
the recorder. In the early stages of de¬ 
veloping the Model S6, the company 
proposed using a “multi-duty” or AC/DC 
camera motor operating from a 24-volt 
battery source. Due to the extremely 
high cost of motors of that type and 
to the mechanical problems in adapting 
them to the wide variety of motion pic¬ 
ture cameras in use today, the proposal 
was discarded in favor of the compar¬ 
atively inexpensive 24-volt-DC4o-110- 
volt-AC vibrator inverter. This item of 
equipment weighs only 19 pounds and 
has ample capacity to power any 16mm 
camera motor along with the S6 trans¬ 
port system. It is adequately filtered so 
that it offers no objectional electrical 
noise. The recording and playback am¬ 
plifiers plus the inverter altogether pull 
in the order of 4 amperes from the 24- 
volt battery, so that it is possible to 
operate for an average day of normal 
shooting without need for recharging. 

In designing the 35mm camera drive, 
the company encountered a severe prob¬ 
lem. Because the Mitchell NC and BNC 
cameras have long been standard equip¬ 
ment in Hollywood studios, cameramen 
have come to favor a 3-phase 220-volt 
drive motor. It offers the reserve power 


Model 35-16C 


SENSITESTER 



ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIP. 

7512 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 46 California 


★ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
to the lab owners interested in— 


QUALITY 

EFFICIENCY 

ECONOMY 


• DUAL MACHINE 

1— Sensitometer 

2— Scene Tester 


• HIGHLY ACCURATE 

Electronic timer unaffected 
by climatic changes. 


• NEW TYPE LONG-LIFE 
Cold Light Exposure Unit 


• WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
EXPENSE will match any 
printer 


Combination 35mm-l 6mm 
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BURKE & JAMES. INC. 321 So. Wabash. Chicago 4. 
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mm « 35mm FILM 
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The FINEST 

400-Ft. CONVERSION 

of Auricon Cine-Voice 


Only $S1 < wi,h your 
magazine 

Hinged Door. Write for Details 

Filmtronics, Inc. 

t. A, 96 Huntinton St., New London, C 


PORTABLE WATSON CINE' DEVELOPING 
OUTFIT . . . provides a SIMPLE, EFFI¬ 
CIENT, ECONOMICAL and SPEEDY means 
for PROCESSING up to 200 ft. of 16mm 
or 35mm (also 70mm) film— 

« LOW COST Uniform Processing! Req¬ 
uires only 1 gal. of solution. 

• 3 nesting tanks-reels-scratch-proof loader 

• PREFERRED by MORE Professionals 

• SIMPLE operation MINIMUM cost— 

• FULLY GUARANTEED- prices from $89.00 
Extra Reels Tanks etc., available. 

Write for FREE Processing Booklet . Dept AC 


Automatic Daylight Processing 


DEVELOPING TANK 


• Processes up to 200 Ft. 

• 8mm-l6mm-35mm 

• Movie—X-Ray—Microfilm 

• Motor driven portable 

• Tough plastic tanks 

• Uniform Density Assured 

• 70mm tank also available 

FILM DRYER 

• Motor driven—Heated 

• Speedy drying 

• Automatic shrinkage allow¬ 
ance 

• Stainless steel and 
aluminum construction 

• Easily assembled without 
tools 

• Compact, Portable 


Guaranteed. Write for Free Literature. 


Micro Record Corp. 


Dept. AC 
487 South Ave. 
Beacon, N. Y. 


necessary to drive the camera efficiently 
at low temperatures, and it is extremely 
quiet acoustically. But on location cam¬ 
era motors of this type generally require 
use of a sound truck, which has battery 
power sufficient to drive both the camera 
motor and the recording equipment, and 
this often limits portable operation and 
distant location shooting, which are im¬ 
portant factors in film production today. 

To overcome this, Stancil-Hoffman de¬ 
signed a rotary converter generating 230 
volts of 3-phase current from a 24-volt 
storage battery. This provides sufficient 
output to drive a Mitchell camera motor 
along with the S6 recording system 
under any environmental conditions. 

The converter, along with its control 
unit, also permits “undercranking” the 
camera, which is so important in many 
motion picture photographic assign¬ 
ments. The converter weighs 35 pounds 
and operates from the same 24-volt 
battery which powers the electronic sec¬ 
tion of the S6. It is acoustically quiet 


and does not create any electrical noise 
in the system. The control unit, also 
known as the camera control, operates 
from a remote position to stop and start 
the converter; it also sets the speed, 
as indicated by vibrating reeds, in any 
range between 16 and 26 f.p.s. The 
reeds are calibrated in half-frame in¬ 
crements. from 23 to 25 frames. 

According to William Stancil, presi¬ 
dent of the company, in designing the 
S6 system, the company has endeavored 
to provide as accessories all cables, bat¬ 
teries, battery chargers, spare tube kits, 
microphones, sound powered telephones, 
plug-in audio oscillators necessary to 
field maintenance—everything that is 
required for a complete sound recording 
system. 

“Our aim,” he said, “has been to 
provide the film producer with a port¬ 
able magnetic recording system that is 
sufficiently complete, compact, and effi¬ 
cient to enable him to accomplish the 
most difficult mobile or location shots.” 


SHOOTING MOVIES FROM THE AIR 

(Continued from Page 541) 


therefore in reducing the interval be¬ 
tween exposed frames of the terrain. In 
addition it will give a shorter exposure 
time, or increased shutter speed. This 
more than compensates for the slightly 
more prolonged exposure where a larg¬ 
er shutter opening is used, and also 
results in a slow-motion effect which 
minimizes the effect of vibrations. 

When filming from a plane the cam¬ 
era speed should be higher than normal. 
This reduces the interval between 
frames, gives a shorter exposure time, 
and slows down undesirable camera 
movement on the screen. Depending up¬ 
on the speed and altitude of the plane, 
a shooting speed of 32 to 64 frames per 
second should be used to obtain normal 
effects in 24 f.p.s. projection. (24 to 48 
frames per second for projection at 16 
f.p.s.). As increasing altitude takes you 
farther from your subject, the camera 
speed may be reduced without inducing 
flicker on the screen. When filming 
from an extremely slow-moving aircraft, 
such as a helicopter or blimp, the nor¬ 
mal camera speed may be quite accept¬ 
able, even for low altitudes. 

Because of the forward speed and 
inherent vibration of most planes, it is 
not advisable to use long focal length 
lenses for aerial cinematography. On 
the other hand a wide-angle lens should¬ 
n’t be used either, because of it’s tend¬ 
ency to exaggerate distances. As a gen¬ 
eral rule, the normal angle lens will give 
the best results. 

Where a camera with turret is being 
used, the lens caps should be removed 


from all lenses, otherwise they may be 
blown off and lost in the slip stream 
during flight. 

The taking lens should be set at in¬ 
finity focus and locked or taped in that 
position. Any other settings that might 
easily be knocked out of position should 
be taped in place. 

Basic exposure calculations for aerial 
photography are essentially the same as 
those for ground photography. In other 
words, whatever, basic exposure you 
would use for a subject on the ground, 
use the same exposure for that shot 
from the air. Exposure allowances must 
be made for faster camera operating 
speeds and when using some haze-cut¬ 
ting filters. Where your target (sub¬ 
ject) involves a large amount of sur¬ 
rounding foliage, allow for additional 
exposure. On the other hand, if con¬ 
fronted by large bodies of sand, water, 
snow or numerous puddles of rainwater, 
the additional reflectance will require 
stopping down exposure. In the air, ex¬ 
posure consideration must be given for 
sidelighting and backlighting, just as in 
ground photography. However, for aer¬ 
ial work, a greater hazard of overex¬ 
posure exists for backlighted subjects 
surrounded by water because it casts 
back reflections of the sun. 

When exposures are determined with 
a reflectance type exposure meter, read¬ 
ings should be taken on the ground be¬ 
fore the take-off. Meter readings from 
the air pick up too much reflectance of 
haze and therefore tend to give a false 
reading. Where exposure conditions 
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NOW! MOST ADVANCED REVERSAL 
ON MARKET FOR ONLY $2495! 



AMAZING NEW PERFORMANCE PROVED BY ACTUAL OPERA¬ 
TION IN HUNDREDS OF CUSTOM FILMLINE INSTALLATIONS 

• Processes reversal films at 900 ft. per hour 

• Handles negative and positive film at speeds up to 
1000 ft. per hour 

• SIZE: 76" x 48" x 24" 

• WEIGHT: 450 lbs. crated 

• PRICE: $2495 F.O.B. Milford, Conn. 

Accessories additional 

WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS AND LITERATURE 
One of 12 standard models from $1095 



MODEL R15 REVERSAL FILM PROCESSOR 
FOR TV, INDUSTRY, C0LLEGES-0THERS 

NEW DESIGN CONCEPT! Units removable for cleaning. 
Eliminates maintenance. 

NEW SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION! 

NEW EXCLUSIVE OVERDRIVE! Eliminates film break- 
age, slack buildup, automatically compensates for film 
elongation. 

NEW COMPLETE DAYLIGHT OPERATION! No dark¬ 
room. Removable daylight magazine. 

NEW QUALITY THROUGHOUT! Heavy gauge stainless 
steel tanks. Filtered air intake. 


Filmline 


Filmline leads the field in engineering and manufacturing standard and cus¬ 
tom 16- 35- 70MM b & w and color film processing machines of all types. 

COrp a Dept. C, Milford, Conn. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Camera Equipment Co., 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. • S. W. Caldwell, Ltd., 447 Jarvis St., Toronto, Canada. 


change while in flight, and you need to 
take meter readings, take a reading from 
the palm of your hand, with the hand 
facing the sun in the same relationship 
as the sun is to the “target.” 

Meter readings from a neutral “grey 
card” will be found more consistently 
reliable if you have already established 
that practice. In the plane meter read¬ 
ings should be taken with the sunlight 
coming through an open window to 
strike reflective surface. When possible 
shoot through an open window. If you 
must film through plexi-glass then it 
will be necessary to open up from a half 
to a full stop to allow for the loss of 
light transmission. A meter reading 
taken with the light source filtering 
through a plexi-glass window would dis¬ 
count the light loss in filming and will 
therefore read directly in the correct 
basic exposure. Don’t forget, however, 
to open-up for a change in frames per 
second. (Doubling f.p.s. will require 
opening one if stop.) Also don’t forget 
to open up additionally for the haze-cut¬ 
ting filter if one is used. (See the ac¬ 
companying table on filters.) While 
air-borne, do not expect to get a reliable 
reading, from an incident-type meter, 
unless it is converted for reading re¬ 
flected light. Where weather conditions 
are not changing rapidly, the best bet 
is to determine exposure and make all 
(Continued on Page 555) 


COMPLETE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 



FROM ONE SOURCE 


CAMERAS 


LIGHTING 


EDITING 


MITCHELL 

16mm 

35mm Standard 
35mm Hi-Speed 
35mm NC • 35mm BNC 

BELL & HOWELL 

Standard • Eyemo * Filmo 

ARRIFLEX 

16mm • 35mm 

WALL 

35mm single system 

ECLAIR CAMERETTE 

35mm • 16/35mm 
Combination 

AURICONS 

all models single system 
Cine Kodak Special 
Maurer • Bolex 
Blimps • Tripods 


Mole Richardson 

Bardwell McAlister 

Colortran 

Century 

Cable 

Spider Boxes 

Bull Switches 

Strong ARC-Trouper 

10 Amps 11OV AC 5000W- 

2000W-750W 

CECO Cone Lites 

(shadowless lite) 

Gator Clip Lites 
Barn Doors 
Diffusers 
Dimmers 
Reflectors 


WE SHIP VIA AIR. RAIL 


Moviolas • Rewinders 
Tables • Splicers 
Viewers (CECO) 

GRIP EQUIPMENT 

Parallels • Ladders 
2 Steps • Apple Boxes 
Scrims • Flags 
Gobo Stands 

Complete grip equipment 

SOUND EQUIPMENT 

Magnasync-magnetic fitm 
Reeves Magicorder 
Mole Richardson Booms and 
Perambulators 

Portable Mike Booms 

Portable Power Supplies to 
operate camera and recorder 

OR TRUCK 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


DOLLIES 

Fearless Panoram 
Cinemobile (CRAB) 
Platform • Western 
3 Wheel Portable 
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HOLLYWOOD STODIO PRODUCTION 

Feature and television film productions for which members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers were engaged as Directors of Photography during the past month. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

• 

Arthur Miller, President 
Sol Halprin, First Vice-President 
William Skall, Second Vice-President 
Alfred Gilks, Third Vice-President 
Walter Strenge, Treasurer 
Charles G. Clarke, Secretary 
Robert de Grasse, Sergeant-At-Arms 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Joseph Biroc 
George Folsey 
Burnett Guffey 
Winton Hoch 
Hal Mohr 
Ray Rannahan 
Leon Shamroy 
Philip Tannura 


ALLIED ARTISTS 

• Ellsworth Fredericks, “World Without 
End,” (Color; CinemaScope) with Hugh Mar¬ 
lowe, Nancy Gates, Lisa Montell, Shawn 
Smith. Edward Bernds, director. 

• Floyd Crosby, “Shack Up On 101,” (Re¬ 
titled “Girl on 101”) with Terry Moore, Frank 
Lovejoy, Keenan Wynn, Lee Marvin, Edward 
Dein, director. 

• Ellsworth Fredericks, “Calculated Risk,” 
with Bill Elliott, Beverly Garland, Tom Drake, 
Helene Stanton, Hubert Cornfield, director. 

COLUMBIA 

• Ray June, “Tambourine,” (Technicolor, 
CinemaScope) with Jane Russell, Cornel 
Wilde, Luther Adler, Joseph Calleia, James 
Russell. Nicholas Ray, director. 

• Charles Lawton, “Jubal Troop,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor; CinemaScope) with Glenn Ford, Ern¬ 
est Borgnine, Rod Steiger, Valerie French, 
Felicia Farr, Basil Ruysdael, Noah Berry Jr., 
Delmer Daves, director. 

• Harrry Stradling, “The Eddie Duchin 
Story,” (Technicolor; CinemaScope) with Ty¬ 
rone Power, Kim Novak, James Whitmore, Rex 
Thompson. George Sidney, director. 

METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 

• Arthur Arling, “I’ll Cry Tomorrow,” with 
Susan Hayward, Rihard Conte, Eddie Albert, 
Don Taylor, Jo Van Fleet. Daniel Mann, di¬ 
rector. 

• Russell Harlan, “The Last Hunt,” (East¬ 
man Color; CinemaScope) with Robert Tay¬ 
lor, Stewart Granger, Lloyd Nolan. Richard 
Brooks, director. 

• Robert Surtees, “Tribute To A Bad Man,” 
(Eastman Color; CinemaScope) with James 
Cagney, Stephen McNally, Irene Papas, Don 
Dubbins. Robert Wise, director. 

PARAMOUNT 

• Loyal Griggs, Wallace Kelley, Peverell 
Marley, “The Ten Commandments,” (Vista- 
Vision, Technicolor), with Charlton Heston, 
Anne Baxter, Yul Brynner, et al. Cecil B. De 
Mille, director. 


• Daniel Fapp, “The Birds and the Bees,” 
(Technicolor, VistaVision), with George Go- 
bel, Mitzi Gaynor. Norman Taurog, director. 

R.K.O.-RADIO 

• William Snyder, “Great Day In The Morn¬ 
ing,” (Technocolor; Superscope) with Robert 
Stack, Virginia Mayo, Ruth Roman, Alex 
Nicol, Raymond Burr. Jacques Tourneur, di¬ 
rector. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 

• Leon Shamroy, “Good Morning, Miss 
Dove,” (Color; CinemaScope) with Jennifer 
Jones, Robert Stack, Kipp Hamilton, Robert 
Douglas, Peggy Knudson, Biff Elliott, Mary 
Wickes, Chuck Connors. Henry Koster, di¬ 
rector. 

• Milton Krasner, “Rains of Ranchipur,” 
(Color; CinemaSope) with Lana Turner, Rich¬ 
ard Burton, Fred MacMurray, Joan Caulfield, 
Michael Rennie, Paul H. Frees. Jean Negu- 
lesco, director. 

• Charles Clarke, “Carousel,” (Color; Cine¬ 
maScope) with Frank Sinatra, Shirley Jones, 
Barbara Ruick, Cameron Mitchell, Claramae 
Turner, Audrie Christie, Robert Rounseville. 
Henry King, director. 

• Leo Tover, “The Lieutenant Wore Skirts,” 
(Color; CinemaScope) with Tom Ewell, 
Sheree North, Les Tremayne. Frank Tashlin, 
director. 

UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 

• Ellis Carter, “A Day of Fury,” (Techni¬ 
color), with Dale Robertson, Jock Mahoney. 
Harmon Jones, director. 

• William Daniels, “The Benny Goodman 
Story,” (Technicolor) with Steve Allen, Donna 
Reed, Berta Garsten, Barry Treux, Harry 
James, Ben Pollack, Gene Kruppa, Lionel 
Hampton, Teddy Wilson. Valentine Davies, di¬ 
rector. 

® Ellis Carter, “A Day of Fury,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Dale Robertson, Mara Corday, 
Jack Mahoney, Carl Benton Reid, Jan Merlin, 
John Dehner. Harmon Jones, director. 

• Jack Russell, “Law Man,” (Technicolor) 
with John Agar, Mamie Van Doren, Richard 
Boone, Leif Erickson, Coleen Gray. Charles 
Haas, Director. 

• Harold Lipstein, “Pillars in the Sky,” 
(Technicolor; CinemaScope) with Jeff Chand¬ 
ler, Dorothy Malone, Keith Andes, Ward Bond. 
George Marshall, director. 

• Maury Gertsman, “The Creature Walks 
Among Us,” with Jeff Morrow, Rex. Reason, 
Leigh Snowden, Gregg Palmer. John Sher¬ 
wood, director. 

WARNER BROTHERS 

• William Mellor, “Giant,” (Warnercolor) 
with Elizabeth Taylor, Rock Hudson, James 
Dean, Jane Withers. George Stevens, director. 

• Sam Leavitt, “The Court-Martial of Billy 
Mitchell,” (Warnercolor, CinemaScope), with 
Gary Cooper, Ralph Bellamy, Fred Clark, 
Herbert Heyes. Otto Preminger, director. 

• Edwin DuPar, “The Lone Ranger,” (War¬ 
ner-Color) with Clayton Moore, Jay Silver- 
heels, Bonita Granville, Lyle Bettger, Robert 
Wilke, Perry Lopez, and Michael Ansara. 
Stuart Heisler, director. 


• Ted McCord, Tom Tutwiler, “The Spirit 
of St. Louis,” (Warner-Color; CinemaScope) 
with James Stewart. Billy Wilder, director. 

INDEPENDENT 

• Winton Hoch, “The Searchers,” (C. V. 
Whitney Pics.; Color; VistaVision) with John 
Wavne, Jeff Hunter, Vera Miles, Ward Bond, 
Natalie Wood, Lana Lisa Wood. John Ford, 
director. 

• Guy Roe, “Six Gun Lady,” (Lyon & Bart¬ 
lett Prods.) with Peggie Castle, William Tal- 
man, Marie Windsor, Bob Lowery, Joe Bes- 
ser, Ian MacDonald, Earl Lyon. Richard Bart¬ 
lett, director. 

• Karl Struss, “Mohawk,” (Eastman Color; 
Wide-screen; for 20th Century-Fox release) 
with Scott Brady, Rita Gam, Neville Brand, 
Lori Nelson. Kurt Neumann, director. 

c Lucien Ballard, “The Killer Is Loose,” 
(Crown Prods.) with Joseph Cotten, Rhonda 
Fleming, Wendell Corey, Michael Pate, Alan 
Hale. Budd Boetticher, director. 

• Lionel Lindon, “Around the World in 80 
Days,” (Michael Todd Prods.; Todd-A-O) 
with David Niven, Cantinflas, Luis Dominguin. 


TELEVISION 


(The following directors of photography 
were active last month in photographing films 
for television in Hollywood, or were on con¬ 
tract to direct the photography of television 
films for the producers named.) 

Alan Stensvold, “Dr. Hudson’s Secret Jour¬ 
nal,” (Authors); “Andys Gang,” (Ferrin). 
Kenneth Peach, “Steve Donovan, Western 
Marshall,” (Chertok); “Fury,” (TPA). 

Karl Freund, “December Bride,” (Desilu); 
“The Jimmy Durante Show,” (Fawn-Desilu). 
Nick Musuraca, “The Lineup,” (Desilu). 

Sid Hickox, “My Favorite Husband,” (CBS- 
Desilu). 

Robert DeGrasse, “Make Room for Daddy,” 
(Marterto-Desilu) ; “It’s Always Jan,” (Jan- 
ard-Desilu). 

Harold Wellman, “Wyatt Erp,” (616-Desilu). 
Walter Strenge, “The Way,” (Family). 
Virgil Miller, “You Bet Your Life,” (Film- 
craft). 

Ernest Miller, “Gunsmoke,” (Filmaster). 
William Bradford, Flying A Prodns. 
Lester White, “Navy Log,” (Gallu). 

Mack Stengler, “Ina Ray Hutton Show,” and 
“It’s Fun To Reduce,” (Guild). 

Norbert Brodine, “The Loretta Young Show,” 
(Lewislor). 

Stuart Thompson, “Lassie,” (Maxwell). 
George E. Clemens, “Schlitz Playhouse of 
Stars,” (Meridian). 

Henry Sharp, “Sheena, Queen of the Jungle,” 
(Nassour). 

Jack McKenzie, “Frontier,” (Outpost). 
Lucien Andriot, “It’s a Great Life,” (Radic). 
Ed Fitzgerald, “You Are There,” (Roach). 
Lothrop Worth, “The Great Gildersleeve,” 
(Roach). 

Gilbert Warrenton, “Sergeant Preston of the 
Yukon,” (Skinner). 

Lloyd Ahern, “My Friend Flicka,” (TCF). 
Guy Roe, “Gangbusters,” (Visual). 

Carl Guthrie, “Cheyenne,” and King’s Row,” 
(Warners). 

Harold Stine, “Casablanca,” (Warners). 

Joe Biroc, “This Earth . . . This Land,” 
(Town & Country). 
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SHOOTING MOVIES FROM THE AIR 

(Continued from Page 553) 


Video Film Laboratories 


lens settings before leaving the ground. 

At higher altitudes, aerial haze be¬ 
comes a problem. Methods of counter¬ 
acting this haze will vary, depending on 
whether color or black-and-white film is 
being used. First, consider the use of 
haze-cutting filters for black-and-white 
film. The higher the altitude, the more 
harmful is the effect of haze, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, the denser your filter will be. 
Exposure, therefore, will also vary ac¬ 
cording to the filter used. 

Aerial views from high altitudes are 
often veiled by water vapor in the at¬ 
mosphere, though this is not always vis¬ 
ible to the eye. If the haze is visible it 
will appear bluish, and is not to be con¬ 
fused with smoke, dust, or fog. Smoke 
and dust are solid particles. Fog is 
made up of millions of tiny water par¬ 
ticles (not water vapor) and these 
particles cannot be penetrated by the 
use of haze cutting filters. 

Haze has the effect of reflecting and 
scattering light of the shorter wave 
lengths (ultra-violet and blue light). 
Since all black-and-white films are sen¬ 
sitive to light of the shorter wave 
lengths, this extremely actinic light (full 
of radiant energy) will be recorded to 
produce a milky appearing veil over the 
scene if no filter is used. The veiling 
of the image becomes more pronounced 
as altitude of the plane is increased, or 
if the plane-to-target distance is in¬ 
creased as in high obliques. 

The following table indicates the fil¬ 
ters recommended for use with panchro¬ 
matic film under various atmospheric 


conditions, and at different altitudes. 
Filter factors are included in parenthe¬ 
sis. Personal experience may suggest 
some variations from this table, particu¬ 
larly in the more arid region, where 
aerial haze is much less of a problem. 

Color aerial photography does not 
permit a wide selection of haze-cutting 
filters. The amateur cinematographer 
may wish to use a U.V. filter in con¬ 
junction with Daylight Kodachrome. 
The Type A conversion filter (Wratten 
#85) used with Type A Kodachrome 
screens out much of the haze and gives 
very satisfactory results. 

Framing for aerial movies is much 
the same as for ground coverage. Keep 
the subject as nearly centered as pos¬ 
sible or a little above center. In low 
obliques and verticals the horizon will 
not show at all. In high obliques let 
the horizon come where it may, so long 
as the target is fairly well centered. 
Avoid including any more than a small 
portion of wings, struts, propellers, or 
engine nacelles. Do not allow the win¬ 
dow edges to cut off any of your image. 
When filming from a multi-engined 
plane, avoid shooting through the ex¬ 
haust stream, otherwise the screened 
image will be wavy, distorted, or 
blurred. 

You rarely will be able to shoot in 
basic sequence from the air. Neverthe¬ 
less try to film your subject from three 
different altitudes whenever possible, 
so that in editing, it can be cut for basic 
sequence, if desired. end 


FILTERS FOR BLACK AND WHITE AERIAL MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 



Altitude 

Relatively Light Haze 

No Haze 

(Very low (Moderate 

humidity) Humidity) 

Heavy Haze 
may appear 
bluish 
(High 
Humidity) 


Below 1000 feet 

No Filter K-2 (2x) 

light yellow 

G (3x) 
deep yellow 


1000-2000 feet 

No Filter G (3x) 

A-25 (8x) 

Low Obliques 

2660-5000 feet 

No Filter G (3x) 

light red 

and 



A-25 (8x) 

Verticals 

5000-10,000 feet 

K-2 (2x) A-25 (8x) 

deep red or 
*Infra-red 


Above 10,000 feet 

G (3x) A-25 (8x) 

deep red or 
* Infra-red 

High Obliques 

Below 2000 feet 

K-2 (2x) G (3x) 

A-25 (8x) 

(including 
horizon) 

Above 2000 feet 

G (3x) A-25 (8x) deep red or 

* Infra-red 

*Used with Infra-red film 
(2X=opening one £/stop) 

(3X=opening one and one-half stops) 
(SX^opening three £/stops) 


is now located at 

350 West 50th Street 
New York 19 r N. Y. 

TELEPHONE: JUdson 6-7196 

¥ 


Complete 16mm laboratory service 
for Producers using the 
Reversal Process 

Also 16mm Negative and Positive 
developing. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
Established 1949 



It's easy with the 

MERCER FILM PATCH 

Descriptive Chart & Price List 
Mailed on Request 

MERCER & COMPANY 

4241 Normal Ave., Holywood 29, Calif. 
NOrmandy 3-9331 


Z) 

PROCESSING 

Reversal specialists for over a decade. 
Our long experience insures superior quality. 
Electronically controlled machines keep tem¬ 
perature constant within .2 of one degree. 
National "Brilliantone" Cine prints are the finest 
available. Write for free catalogue. 

CONTACT PRINTING B & W DUPLICATING 
WORK PRINTS KODACHROME DUPLICATING 

EDGE NUMBERING VACUUMATING 

All work vaporatad at no extra charge 

NATIONAL CINE LAB 

Box 4425 Washington 17, D. C. 
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FILMING A PRIZE WINNER 

(Continued from Page 538) 



8 and 16mm 
SERVICES 


^ Ready -^ 

U. S. Registered Trademark 

FIFTH YEAR —USEFULNESS ACCLAIMED 
BY THOUSANDS 
1001 Ready Sound-Film 
Editing Data: 

• Footage • Frame 
Count • Screen Time 

• 35mm and 16mm 
equivalents. 

Plastic computer for 
everyone in movies 
and TV, from script to 
screen. 

$2.00 Pre P aid 
(Delivered in U.S.A.) 

ASK FOR REPRINT OF ARTICLE 
IN AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 

Write or ask your dealer 
READY-EDDY, Sandy Hook, Conn. 




move indoors if the sky should become 
overcast. 

Ruffner took special pains to keep 
the lighting at the same level in his in¬ 
door shots, so that the scenes would 
match when they were edited. He ac¬ 
complished his purpose by moving his 
lights closer or farther from his subjects 
rather than by adding to or subtracting 
from the number of units used. Notes 
on exposure were made after each shot 
so that corrections could be made, if re¬ 
takes were necessary. 

Another practice which Ruffner found 
to be invaluable was the projection on 
his film viewer of scenes shot on the 
previous weekends. By using this tech¬ 
nique, which he borrowed from profes¬ 
sionals, Ruffner could compose and light 
his shots so that they would fit smoothly 
with those already taken. 

While filming the indoor scenes, 
Ruffner discovered that his 15mm lens 
did not possess a wide enough angle. 
He was obliged to buy a 13mm lens 
which enabled him to take the neces¬ 
sary shots in the cramped quarters. 

Because the indoor shooting was car¬ 
ried on at intervals of two or three 
weeks, meticulous notes were kept. Such 
seemingly trivial items as the position 
of a plate on the dining-room table and 
the number and shape of Geraniums in 
a vase were recorded for further refer¬ 
ence. 

While Ruffner was solving his photo¬ 
graphic problems, the actors had their 
own difficulties with which to contend. 
Mrs. Osenda had to forego a permanent 
for several months. Her hair had to 
appear the same in shots taken weeks 
apart. Thus, it could not be changed. 

The family was forced to store new 
furniture purchased during the shooting 
of the picture. The heavy articles would 
have been too difficult to move in and 
out of the house for a day or two of 
movie making each week. 

“Complete cooperation is imperative 
in amateur productions,” Ruffner said. 
“Everyone has to agree from the start 
to carry the work through to comple¬ 
tion in spite of the sacrifices which each 
will have to make. Without such under¬ 
standing an amateur film is doomed to 
failure before it is begun.” 

Authenticity of appearance gave Les 
Thomson, who played the blind man, 
several amusing moments. During the 
shooting on the streets of Sunnyvale, an 
elderly woman did not see the camera 
and mistook Thomson for a real blind 
person. She paused, took a coin from 
her purse and dropped it into the hat 
he was holding. The lady walked on 
without realizing that he was an amateur 


actor. Thompson later gave the money to 
a deserving cripple. 

Osenda continually was kidded by 
fellow workmen at the firm where he 
and Ruffner are employed. Each Thurs¬ 
day he had to stop shaving so that his 
beard would be the right length for 
weekend movie making. His beard and 
clothing were convincing enough to fool 
a group of real hoboes. 

“We accidentally discovered a hobo 
jungle when we were scouting locations 
and decided to try to use the men who 
stayed there in our production,” Ruff¬ 
ner explained. “When we were ready 
to shoot, Eric approachd the men while 
we stayed out of sight. At first they 
thought he was one of their kind and 
offered him some food. He told them, 
however, that he was one of a group of 
amateur movie makers who wanted 
them to act in a picture. They agreed 
and we moved in with our equipment.” 

While he was shooting sequences in 
the hobo jungle, Ruffner made one 
scene which has brought praise wher¬ 
ever the picture has been shown. It 
shows the hobo imagining how he would 
appear in a new suit of clothes. Osenda 
first appears in his hobo costume and 
through the use of a lap dissolve he is 
shown in his imagined finery. Then a 
lap dissolve is made back to the previ¬ 
ous shot. 

Work on this scene was so skillfully 
executed that persons not acquainted 
with motion picture techniques wonder 
how it was done. Experienced photog¬ 
raphers admit it is one of the best lap- 
dissolve sequences that they have seen. 

Throughout the scene Osenda’s pose 
alters only slightly, in spite of the fact 
that he had to move between takes to 
make costume changes. Near perfection 
was accomplished through the use of 
diagrams, copious notes and careful 
markings on the log on which Osenda 
was sitting. Ruffner’s careful planning 
paid off. The scene was successful on 
the first attempt. 

At a railroad yard, where the open¬ 
ing and closing sequences of the film 
were shot, the group met a man who 
had been a bit player in professional 
motion pictures. He was interested in 
their picture and introduced them to 
the yard master. 

“Through the cooperation of the two 
men,” Ruffner said, “I was able to shoot 
scenes which would have been difficult 
to obtain otherwise. The yard master 
held up switching several times so that 
we could get the shots we needed.” 

After the shooting of the picture was 
completed, Ruffner and his wife still 
(Continued on Page 558) 
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RATES: Ads set in lightface type, 10c per word; minimum ad, $1.00. 
Text set in lightface capital letters (except 1st word and advertiser's 
name) 15c per word. Modified display format (text set in boldface 
type, capitals or upper-and-lower case) 90c per line. Send copy with 


ADVERTISING 

remittance to cover payment to Editorial Office, American Cinematog¬ 
rapher, 1782 No. Orange Drive, Hollywood 28, Calif. Forms close 15th 
of month preceding date of issue. No discount on Classified Advertising. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


STUDIO & PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE 


146.00 


SHOP AT THE ONE STOP SHOP 

ANIMATION STAND COMPLETE for 16mm, 
compound table with 360° rotation; 

N-S-E-W Acme sliding pegbars; 4" to 12" 
field; platen; Veeder counters; shadow box; 
cirdine lightbox and art table. $2500 

value ....-...$1295.00 

HOUSTON FEARLESS PERAMBULATOR DOLLY, 

$2100 value ___ 1350.00 

TIME LAPSE INTERVAL Meters for Bolex and 

Cine Special, complete... 

AKELEY AUDIO SOUND CAMERA, 6 fast 
lenses; 3 magazines; motor; V.D. gal¬ 
vanometer,- amplifier,- 2-WE mikes,- cables 

and cases. $9500 value.-. 4450.00 

AKELEY 35mm EDITING MACHINE, sound, 

picture, preview, $3000 val... 1295.00 

NEW FRESNEL STUDIO SPOTS, lead wires, 
switch, pipe damp. 

2000 Watt_$59.95 5000 Watt. 

NEW 1500W NEWSREEL FLOODLITES, $100 

value. Close out.---- 

NEW ENCLOSED FILM STORAGE CABINETS, 
capacity 20—400' reels, 2 drawers, gray 

enamelled, $37.50 value...._. 

Lots of 3..$12.95 Lots of 6. 

BARDWELL-McALISTER MULTIPLE FLOODLITES, 

3 Quadruple heads to hold 12 bulbs on 
rolling tripod stand. Orig. Gov't cost $180. 

Surplus . 29.50 

BM QUADLITE Heads only $4.95. Stands only 19.95 
B&H 16mm FILMO SPECIALIST CAMERA 
w/rackover, matte box, Mitchell type find¬ 
er; syncmotor; 400' mag,- w/case. $2000 

value . 995.00 

CUSTOM BLIMP for B&H 70D with sync motor 
EASTMAN AIRGRAPH 16/35mm FILM DE¬ 
VELOPING MACHINES. Fixes, washes, dries. 

Stainless steel tank and drum, drive motor, 
heater, blower, $1800 value. Gov't sur- 

DUAL S R EK O K UT T RAN SCRIPT IO NTU RN TABL E S 
with Gray 16" pickups, on cabinet pedestal, 

$500 value ... 

BRIDGAMATIC 16mm PROCESSOR for nega - 
tive/positive, w/refrigeration, air pump,- 
feed-in and take-up elevators, speed up 
to 1800' per hr. Good as is, $4700 value.... 1795.00 
CINEX EXPOSURE TESTING MACHINES—used 

by labs. Originally $4000.00. Rebuilt.. 1995.00 

ART REEVES 35mm OPTICAL SOUND RE- 


99.95 


29.50 


14.95 

9.95 


195.00 


295.00 


225.00 


CORDER; interlock motors,- footage counter; 
tachometer; ultra violet glowlamp,- ampli¬ 
fier,- double mixer, $5,000 value. Close 

out ..... 495.00 

RCA Type 6 CHANNEL MIXER w/power sup¬ 
ply. $2000 value.... 495.00 

BERNDT-MAURER CAMERA w/flnder ; 3 lenses; 

4—400' magazines; sunshade,- 12V motor; 
syncmotor,- varispeed motor with tachom¬ 
eter; Mitchell tripod. $6000 value.. 2495.00 

STEEL SPARE PARTS CASES—20 compart¬ 
ments to hold lenses, filters, tubes, mikes, 
lamps, etc. Felt-lined with handle. 7"x 

12"xll". Gov’t Surplus ----— .98 

6 for $3.00....12 for $5.00 

AURICON DOUBLE SYSTEM RECORDER w/noise 

reduction amplifier ....— 295.00 

TRADES TAKEN Cable: SOSOUND Dept, fc 


S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19. Phone PL 7-0440 


1 YEAR OLD & STILL GROWING 
HOLLYWOOD’S NEWEST STORE 

Cine Special II 200' mag. FI .4 EKTAR per- 


Auricon Pro complete .... 949.50 

Parrish 400' Auricon —...-. 949.50 

Cineflex 35 Camera .~. 495.00 

B&H 70DA—3 lenses ...-. 295.00 

Reeves Sensitester ..— 425.00 

B&H Motors Mod. 70 or 71...-... 92.50 

Moviola 16mm Prevue Mod.*— 1250.00 

Mitchell Baby Tripod ..... 42.50 

Nat. Cine Dolly, used.— 239.50 

Griswold 16mm Splicer, new... 14.95 

B&H Specialist with Stop Motion, Rackover, 

Fader, built in, with four lenses in turret.... 1495.00 

Norwood Meter, new . 26.50 

Eyemo, Single Lens Mod. 249.50 

O’Connor Fluid Head 16mm. 260.00 

Pro Jr. Tripod, used.-.. 99.50 

Cinekad Dolly . 85.00 

Many other items, new & used. 

Trades invited—Try us. 

LLOYD’S CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1614 Cahuenga Blvd. 

Hollywood, Calif. 


CINE-Special camera, four lens turret; Maurer B&M 
upright image viewfinder, matte box and sun¬ 
shade, $625.00. Auricon-pro 16mm camera with 
Kinescope shutter; variable density galvo & am¬ 
plifier, cannon plugs, mike complete. Almost new 
condition, $995.00. MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
STUDIO, 328 North 11th Way, Phoenix, Arizona. 
AL 4-0125. m 


FOR SALE 


BASS ... is headquarters for Arriflex 16 ; the new 
Zoomar 16; Cine specials, all models; Bell & 
Howell 70-DL; Bolex H-16; L.N. Cine Special II, 
1" F: 1.4, 15mm. F:2.5 Ektars, optical finder, re¬ 
flex finder, extra 100 ft. chamber, Yolo fader, 
case, $2020.00 value for $1075.00; Cine Special I, 
1" F: 1.9, 3" F:3.5, $395.00; B.&H. 70DA, 1" 
F: 1.8, 15mm. F:2.5, 3 1 * 3 / 4 " F:3.3 Cookes, $245.00; 
H-16 DeLuxe Bolex, 1" F: 1.9, 16mm. F:2.8, 3" 

F:2.8, Comb. Case, $375.00; Victor 5, 1" F: 1.5, 
3" F:3.5, $135.00. Best buys . . . Best trades 
always. BASS CAMERA CO., Dept. AC, 179 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


GSPA 16mm MAGAZINE CAMERA, f3.5 as is....$ 24.95 

PATHE 16mm LATEST MODEI.. 279.50 

BOLEX PAN CINOR ZOOM LENS—. 199.50 

KD 8mm ACTION VIEWER. 14.95 

BOLEX STEREO OUTFIT, COMPLETE.. 99.50 

CRAIG EDITING OUTFIT, 8 or 16 mm, com¬ 
plete . 59.50 

CRAIG 8mm VIEWER, only (old model). 27.50 

FOCUSING FINDERS: Bell and Howell 16mm, 

Revere 16, Kodak 8 or 16—your choice. 17.50 

Mail orders promptly filled. 

CAMERA CRAFT 

18 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


WE ALWAYS HAVE BARGAINS 
in Professional 35 & 16mm equipment. 
CAMERAS — LIGHTS 
MAGNETIC and OPTICAL 
RECORDERS and PLAYBACKS 
MOVIOLAS — DOLLYS — BOOMS 
Send for our constantly changing list. 
Hundreds of Other Production Items. 
Write — Wire — Phone 
CINEMA SERVICE CORP. 

106 West End Avenue, New York 23, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 3-1411 


AUDIO AKELEY single system camera complete with 
Akeley sound head. Gyro tripod, 3 lenses, view 
finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. Complete with 
cables, power supply and W. E. microphone. 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


WALL S. S. 35MM. SOUND CAMERA 

COMPLETE with Galvanometer, amplifier, portable 
power supply, 40-50-75 and 100mm. lenses, erect 
image viewfinder, complete front attachments, two 
1000 ft. magazines. Balanced Tripod, necessary 
carrying cases. Overhauled. Guaranteed perfect. 
Reasonable. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


PRECISION Magnetic Heads for Engineers - Industry 
Erase - Record - Playback 

STANCIL-HOFFMAN CORPORATION 
921 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 


CAMERAS, 35mm recording, single frame, 100' ca¬ 
pacity, Mfg. St. George, original cost approxi¬ 
mately $600.00. Complete, less lens, used, $12.50, 
new, $150.00. Cash with order. Shipping weight 
approx. 14 lbs. J. WALTON, P.O. Box 1457, 
Tampa, Florida. 


MAGNASYNC—16mm magnetic recorder model SW- 
602-RE, used only two months. INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETERS, 2432 Iowa, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BRIDGAMATIC 16mm negative-positive machine, re¬ 
built to do 1200 ft. positive per hour, $850.00. 
MASTER FILM, 207 Third St., Elizabeth, N.J. 


AURICON Pro CM71 and EIF View Finder, cases and 
related equipment barely used. Write R. FAITH, 
585 N. Winter Street, Salem, Oregon. 


GERMAN STILL 35mm cameras. Import your own. 
Save importers and retailers profits. (About 35%). 
Pay postman duties. Examples: EXAKTA. The only 
completely versatile 35mm camera. With: 
Automatic diaph. Zeiss Tessar 

F/2.8 ...$159. (duty $22.) 

Automatic diaph. Isco Westanar 

F/2.8 ...$139. (duty $19.) 

Automatic diaph. Schneider Xenon 

F/1.9 ...$195. (duty $26) 

Automatic diaph. Zeiss Biotar 

F/2.0 ...$199. (duty $26) 

Similar prices all other famous makes. All new. 
Latest 1955 production in original factory packing. 
Parcelpost and insurance included. No other 
charges. Pre-payment through bank and inspection 
on arrival guarantees you complete satisfaction 
before we are paid. Experienced, (and objective) 
advisory service, (please specify interests and re¬ 
quirements), and pricelists by return airmail. All 
transactions on money-back basis. WORLDPOST. 
TANGIER, MOROCCO. 


Bell & Howell Cameras with rackovers. 

Used gear and friction-head tripods. 

Mitchell, B&H, or barrel-mounted enses—any focal 
length, any brand. 

Used mike boom, wheeled, lightweight. 

Used 3-wheel dolly with seat; sturdy. 

Single sprocket 35mm film counters. 

Used Mitchell upright viewfinders. 

Single lens and turret Eyemos. 

Molded Plastic Film Rollers. 

Processing machine parts. 

Arriflex cameras. 

Projectors. 

PRODUCTION & TEST EQUIPMENT 
MACHINE AND CAMERA PARTS 
Always thousands of items in stock. 

Prices and true statement of condition always cheer¬ 
fully given. 

ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
AND CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 

7512 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


16MM HOUSTON K-1A . . . developing machines. 
For reversal or positive film. Complete with 
refrigerator units, temperature control, condensors, 
evaporators, thermostats, etc. BRAND-NEW, prices 
reduced! Write. AIR PHOTO SUPPLY, Dept. C-l, 
555 E. Tremont Ave., New York 57, New York. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 16mm 
EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE DISTRIB¬ 
UTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY 
CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Established since 1910. 


MOVIOLAS—composite and regular magnetic and op¬ 
tical sound projection picture. CINEMA RENTALS 
COMPANY, 139C North Beachwood Drive, Burbank, 
California. Thornwall 8-8953. 


WANTED 


SELL US WHAT YOU’VE GOT 

Cameras, Dollies, Lenses, Lights, 

Moviolas, Printers, Recorders, 

Studio or Laboratory Equipment. 

We also trade or take consign¬ 
ments. Set your own price—we’ll 
get it. 

Western Union-WUX New York, 

Phone PL 7-0440 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept, fc Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street New York 19, N. Y. 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT FOR 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

NEED EYEMOS (SINGLE LENS AND TURRET) 
MITCHELLS, ARRIFLEX, DE BRIES, B&H STANDARDS 
AND HI-SPEEDS, WALLS, AKELEYS, CINE SPECIALS, 
AURICONS, MAURERS, FILMOS. ALSO BALTARS, 
COOKES AND OTHER LENSES. SOUND STAGE 
LABORATORY AND EDITING EQUIPMENT OF ALL 
TYPES REQUIRED. PLEASE SHIP INSURED OR FOR¬ 
WARD DESCRIPTIONS AIRMAIL. IMMEDIATE PAY¬ 
MENT. 

GORDON ENTERPRISES • 5363 N. Cahuenga 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

(Continued on Next Pagej 
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Classified Ads 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY ALSO 
LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1400 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WANTED FOR SPOT CASH 

Used Mitchells, Auricons—other Cameras 
Moviolas—Editing Equipment—Projectors 
Spotlights—Sound Equipment 


All Types Used Equipment 
From a Splicer to a Complete Studio 


Write—Wire—Phone 
or Send Equipment in for Spot Cash 


FLORMAN & BABB Murray Hill 2-2928 

68 West 45th Street New York 36, New York 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B & H — Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

209 West 48th St. New York, N.Y. 


WANTED 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT, LABORATORY EQUIPMENT, 
EDITING EQUIPMENT, 16mm. and 35mm. FROM SIN¬ 
GLE ITEMS TO COMPLETE STUDIOS. TRADES AC¬ 
CEPTED. 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway Circle 6-0930 New York 23, N.Y. 


F & B PAYS MORE 
FOR USED 16/35MM EQUIPMENT 

WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
FOR OUR CASH OFFER 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 W. 45TH ST. NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


NEGRO—Catholic, experienced cameraman, 35mm 
newsreel, 16mm color productions, editing, light¬ 
ing, titling, also projectionist. MALCOLM MYERS, 
3424 Clark Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


CAMERA and recording team, two young men, ex¬ 
cellent background, experienced in 16mm color 
productions, editing and titling. Can supply one 
equipment. Box 1218, American Cinematographer. 


YOUNG man, excellent background, experienced in 
16mm camera work, editing, titling and recording. 
Box 1219, American Cinematographer. 


CAMERAMAN-writer-editor. Six years university, ex¬ 
pedition experience. Single. Write for resume. 
RICHMOND LAWRENCE, 10 Collamer Road, Hilton, 
New York. 


PERMANENT position wanted by 16mm cameraman 
familiar with all phases of industrial production. 
Write BOX 1220, American Cinematographer. 


ASSIGNMENTS WANTED 


CAMERAMAN-writer-editor: experienced cinematograph¬ 
er have traveled throughout the USA on assign¬ 
ments. Will take overseas duty, underwater, etc. 
Can also edit, prepare scripts, direct. College back¬ 
ground, young, 35. Full particulars write BOX 
1217, American Cinematographer. 


ALASKA assignments, 16mm sound or silent, 35mm 
silent. DON CUTTER, 238 4th Avenue, Anchoraqe, 
Alaska. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


LABORATORY Services 16mm-35mm. Developing, Print¬ 
ing & Reduction. Reasonable. Quality guaranteed. 
NATIONAL FILM PRODUCTIONS, 955 Diana Ave., 
Akron, Ohio. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 16MM HEADQUARTERS 

Processing — Printing — Recording 
Editing — Production — Rental — Sales 
DuPont, Eastman and Fastax films in stock. 
Write for Price List. 

WESTERN CINE SERVICE, INC. 

114 E. 8th Ave., Denver 3, Colo. TAbor 5-2812 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, 
INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Phone Endicott 1-2707. 


PRINTING! REASONABLE PRICES! FREE ESTIMATES! 
Sebastian 10934-C Hamlin, North Hollywood, Calif. 


16mm SOUND and picture editing—sound recording— 
music—effects. DON DUNN S EL RANCHO AUDIO, 
near Palos Verdes and L.A. Harbor. 26246 Fairview 
Avenue, Lomita, Calif. DAvenport 6-4925. 


Here on this page you'll find 
two outstanding opportunities 

. . . I —To buy an item of much 
needed equipment at an attrac¬ 
tive price, 

. . . 2 —Opportunity to dispose 
of items you no longer need; to 
sell your services; or to make 
known your needs in our 11 want¬ 
ed" columns. 

Classified advertising rates 
are surprisingly low. 

Just 10c a word when your 
ad is set like this: 

AURICON Pro CM71 and EIF View Finder, 
cases and related equipment barely used. 

Or 15c per word when text 
is set in all capitals / like this: 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT, LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT, EDITING EQUIPMENT, 16mm. 

Or 90c per line when text is 
set in boldface / like this: (Note: 
This style is limited to headline 
and signature lines only.) 

1 YEAR OLD & STILL GOING 
HOLLYWOOD’S NEWEST STORE 

Send ad copy accompanied by 
remittance to cover payment to 
American Cine mat ographer, 
1782 No. Orange Drive, Holly¬ 
wood 28, Calif. Closing date for 
copy is 15th of month preceding 
issue date. 


FILMING A PRIZE-WINNER 

(Continued from Page 556) 

had many hours of work ahead of them. 
One month of spare time was spent in 
the five editings of the film. 

“Many times Harry would remove 
only two or three frames from a scene,” 
Mrs. Ruffner said. “We had to make 
certain that the movement of a hand, 
for example, would run smoothly from 
shot to shot.” 

Mrs. Osenda hand lettered the titles 
for the picture on a long strip of black 
paper. Ruffner then shot these twice at 
different exposures on the scroll attach¬ 
ment of his homemade titler. He re¬ 
wound the film and shot backgrounds 
of a moving train on the same film at 
Gold Run in the Sierra Neveda moun¬ 
tains. Of the two titles that Ruffner 
made, the second proved to be most 
satisfactory. 

While the edited film was being pre¬ 
pared at a laboratory for magnetic 
sound recording, Ruffner selected back¬ 
ground music and wrote three short bits 
of narration. The background music 
was recorded on his own recorder and 
the sound from the tape was fed into his 
magnetic sound projector as the narra¬ 
tion was being read. Sal Pizzo, a San 
Francisco resident experienced in ama¬ 
teur theatricals, was narrator. 

The Ruffners, members of the West- 
wood Camera Club of San Francisco, 
shot their film on single-perforated Type 
A Kodachrome with a Cine Kodak- 
Special. Daylight conversion filters were 
used for the outdoor work. Lenses used 
were a 15mm f/2.7, a 13mm f/1.5 and a 
25mm f/1.9. 

Among the other 16mm color films 
which the Ruffners have made is “Cata¬ 
lina Holiday.” This picture has re¬ 
ceived much favorable comment, but has 
not been entered in amateur competi¬ 
tions because it is longer than most con¬ 
test rules allow. 


Filming Fiesta 

Sponsored by the Northern California 
Council of Amateur Movie Clubs, a 
“Filming For Fun Fiesta,” will be held 
at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Saturday and Sunday, October 22 and 
23, 1955. 

Open tQ the public as well as to all 
amateur movie makers, the program in¬ 
cludes talks and discussions on such top¬ 
ics as film processing, sound on tape* 
animation, door script shooting and film 
editing. 

A banquet will be held Saturday eve¬ 
ning at which time there will be a 
screening of National prize-winning 
films. 
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to put 


mood 


on film... 



Clark Gable and Jane Russell in “The Tall Men/’ 20th Century-Fox CinemaScope production, 
filmed with B&L 40mm Baltar CinemaScope Lenses—combined cine-anamorphic lens, single 
focusing adjustment. 


BALTAR 



ORDER from your profes¬ 
sional camera manufacturer, or 
WRITE to Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 30045 Martin St., 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


It’s the skill of the master 
cinematographer that makes filmed sequences 
tingle with life. And it’s experience, too— 
he insists on the world's finest lenses to give 
him exactly the effects he wants. 

Academy Honorary Award for optical service to the industry 



BAUSCH & LOMB 


A. 

A. S. 




.in 


5: © 







Byron color-correct* prints give you color that is 
never too light — never too dark — color that is alway* 
right! Such perfection is a regular service at Byron 
— backed by efficient personnel, precision 
equipment, operating in a plant designed for peak 
performance. Byron quality, Byron service costs 
no more , and is available in 8 hours if necessary. 

\ Write, wire. 


j, or call today for an 
early start on your job! 


. . . and for balanced service 
byron offers you these 16mm 
production facilities: 


For balanced 
color...use byron 
color-correct* 
prints 




script - 
art- 
titling- 
animation- 

editing- 

sound effects - 


byron 


-recording 

-location photography 
-music library 
-sound stage 

complete black and white 
laboratory facilities 


- precision magnetic striping 


Studios and Laboratory 

1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. DUpont 7-1800 
*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


SEND FOR YOUR COMPLIMENTARY COPY OF THE 3 ILLUSTRATFD BULLETINS ON “PRE-PRINT PREP¬ 
ARATION” AS DEVELOPED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE ASSC IATION OF CINEMA LABORATORIES 













